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¢ When it comes to motives, let us leave 
the role of omniscience to God.—Mrs. 
Dwicut W. Morrow. 


¢ We ought to drop out the words “la- 
bor relations” and act and think in terms 
of “human relations.” — ExLinore M. 
Herrick, regional director, NLRB. 


e If words always meant the same things 
to all people we should have nothing but 
unanimous decisions from the Supreme 
Court—CuHarites Poor in New York 
Times. 


* Time does not permit any adminis- 
trator in the defense program to tolerate 
unnecessary innovation or experimenta- 
tion in the social or economic field.— 
Leon HeEnpeErRSON, Price Administrator. 


* One thing you learn very quickly in 
teaching students at the loftiest levels 
of education is that they cannot read.— 
Rogert Maynard HutcuHins, president, 
University of Chicago, in Harpers Mag- 
azine. 


* The resolution that moves the Ameri- 
can people today was not handed down 
from above by any one man. It is the 
groundswell of all the people—it comes 
from the grass roots and the alleys and 
the houses of little towns. That is our 
huge weapon.—The Council of Democ- 
racy in “This is Our Answer.” 
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* We are a funny people.—PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. 


¢ The State is no magic cornucopia; it is 
only a mechanism of cooperation.—GEoF- 
FREY CROWTHER, editor, London Econo- 
mist in Fortune. 


* We have established such a habit of 
grousing about what goes wrong that we 
almost forget to remember that in this 
country a lot of things go right—H. V. 
KALTENBORN, radio commentator. 


* Owing to the requisition of steel by the 
U. S. government we are faced with a 
very dangerous shortage of wire hangers. 
The situation is becoming very tense.— 
Sign in a dry cleaning shop, Forest Hills, 
NY. 


* Oh God, who doth understand the 
dreadful path which now our feet must 
tread ... forgive us our share in the sin 
of all the world which has brought to 
so many the fruit of these terrible days. 
Keep us from the bitterness of hatred, 
the temptation to revenge, the pessimism 
of despair...—Prayer of the Rev. LxEs- 
LIE D. WEATHERHEAD, minister of The 
City Temple, London. 
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Blind ¢ Professional * With the Settlements * People 4nd Things 
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* You cannot legislate harmony and co- 
operation. BAUKHAGE, radio commenta- 
tor. 


¢ The future will not take care of itself. 
It will be what we make it—HELEN 
WRIGHT to the alumni of the University 
of Chicago at the fiftieth anniversary. 


¢ War does not so much create new 
problems as bring to the forefront prob- 
lems which have been for long in the 
state of incubation—Lorp Dawson of 
PENN. 


¢ In view of the multitude of the popu- 
lation and in view of their valor in war, 
the confines of Switzerland were too nar- 
row for the Helvetians—Orgetorix in 


Caesar's Gallic Wars, c. 51 B. C. 


¢ The richest man in England cannot 
buy a new car, a new tire, a new alumi- 
num pan or a stainless-steel knife. These 
goods are not produced any more for 
civilian use—PETER F. Drucker, in The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


¢ Hate is an infectious disease, dissem- 
inated by carriers. Hate orators, hate 
publishers, hate organizers, are as serious 
a menace as typhoid carriers. It is no 
use to intern them; they should be hos- 
pitalized. — THe Rev. Everetr R. 
CuincHy, president, National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 
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In Hawaii. Amid clouds of smoke caused by Japanese incendiary bombs in the surprise attack, Red Cross nurses 
and ‘their volunteer assistants rushed to set up a temporary first aid station under the palms of a Honolulu park 


The ARC Was Prepared 


American Red Cross 


In San Francisco. When the first American children had to be evacuated In safety on Christmas Day. One of the 
from American territory to “the mainland,” volunteers were ready for them first child evacuees to come from Hawaii 
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War and Welfare 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER and KATHRYN CLOSE 


OT a contingency of tomorrow but a grim fact of 

today confronted the members of the American 

Public Welfare Association when they assembled 
in Washington in mid-December for their sixth annual 
round table conference. They had planned to discuss the 
impact of the defense program on the public welfare serv- 
ices for which they are responsible. But during the very 
days when many of them were en route to the meeting the 
implications of defense became the realities of war. The 
word was no longer “If it comes,” but “Here it is.” 

No one, least of all the APWA staff who planned it, 
knew how the conference would turn out. 
ple come? Would the program, developed out of the pre- 
December 7 concerns of the membership, fit their changed 
temper on December 12? 

The answer to both questions was “Yes.” People, some 
600 of them, came from all over the country, from every 
walk of public welfare life—city and town, county and 
state. Each one came full of his own problems, looking 
and hoping for the answers. What each one discovered 
was that his problems were not unique. They were com- 
mon to everyone; they sprang from the changes and ten- 
sions of the past year, and were accentuated and sharp- 
ened, but not created, by the fact of war. And the an- 
swers were not to be found in Washington; they must be 
searched for at home. 

And so, because its topics were close-in and immediate, 
the planned program stood, but the approach and emphasis 
changed. Theory went out the window and concrete ex- 
perience came in. ‘What can we do?” gave place to 
“What must we do?” If there was a single thread that 
ran through all the discussions in and out of meetings, it 
was a quick readiness to accept new duties, but along with 
it an awareness that clearly defined lines of responsibility 
are necessary to effective performance. 

The lines come down from the top, from the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, the Office of 
Civilian Defense, the Red Cross—but what happens when 
they meet in Ourtown? Who should do what? If civil- 
ians, especially children, are evacuated from certain areas, 
whose job will it be to look after them in the places where 
they go? The OCD? The Red Cross? The going child 
welfare services? What about competent people to do all 
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the jobs that are looming up? Public welfare staffs from 
top to bottom already have been “‘raided’”’ by expanding 
national and emergency organizations. What about people 
to carry on the regular welfare services in Ourtown? 
What about the hard-won standards of personnel? Yes, 
what about the merit system? 

Of course there are volunteers, plenty of them, it seems, 
for the new activities colored by wartime conditions. But 
volunteers, the public welfare people admitted a little rue- 
fully, had never been very much in their scheme of things. 
They would have to learn to use them. But how? Who 
would train them and for what? Could the routines of 
the unglamorous county welfare office hold them against 
more adventurous calls on their time and interest? 


HE question that popped up at every session, big or 

little, was, ‘“Where does the Red Cross come in?” In 
such matters as home service will it pick up where it left 
off in the other war when there was no nationwide public 
welfare organization? In the event of acute local emer- 
gency is the OCD or the Red Cross Disaster Relief Serv- 
ice responsible? Would the evacuation of children be a 
“disaster” in the Red Cross sense? Who should adminis- 
ter allowances to soldiers’ families? County welfare offices 
with their established responsibility for handling public 
funds? The Red Cross with its franchise for “providing 
or securing the service and assistance needed”? 

Red Cross people were in every meeting and only rarely 
were they stumped by the questions flung at them. The 
final answer, even to the stumpers, seemed to be: “Go 
home and iron this out in your own community with the 
people and under the conditions that you have there. Get 
together, not for glory, but for service.” 

Representatives of both the Red Cross and the OCD 
stood firmly on the joint statement of policy adopted in 
September, holding that within that framework responsi- 
bility at any level could be defined and implemented. To 
quote that statement: 


The Office of Civilian Defense is the official government 
agency “to assure effective coordination of federal relations 
with state and local governments engaged in defense activities, 
to provide for necessary cooperation with state and local 
government in respect to measures for adequate protection 


of the civilian population in emergency periods, to facilitate 
constructive civilian participation in the defense program, and 
to sustain national morale.” 

The American National Red Cross is the responsible 
agency for relief of suffering caused by disaster, both in 
peacetime and in the national defense emergency, by pro- 
viding food, clothing, shelter, medical and nursing care and 
other basic necessities. Therefore, Red Cross Disaster Relief 
Service, nationally and in local chapters, will serve in emer- 
gency care and rehabilitation of individuals and families suf- 
fering from disaster caused by belligerent action during the 
national defense emergency in cooperation with governmental 
agencies—national, state, and local. In rescue work and 
emergency medical service caused by belligerent action by 
which the Office of Civilian Defense assumes leadership and 
responsibility, the Red Cross will make its services available 
as needed. 


The Red Cross “acts as a medium of communication be- 
tween the people of the United States of America and their 
army and navy.” Cases of active service and ex-service men 
and their families should be referred to the Red Cross 
which is responsible for providing or securing the service and 
assistance needed. In carrying out these services the Red 
Cross makes maximum use of other community resources. 


It was not quite clear just where this division of re- 
sponsibility left the established welfare services, especially 
in those communities where local defense councils had been 
set up outside the general framework of government 
agencies. Some of the welfare officials seemed to think that 
it left them holding the bag. Others admitted that per- 
haps they had been less than aggressive in insisting that 
local welfare and health services are an integral part of 
the fabric of defense and must be woven into it. It was 
evident that certain state and local defense councils were 
due for enlightenment. 

This gathering had overtones as well as undertones. 
The overtones were those of English experience in welfare 
services in time of war, brought to the conference by Mal- 
colm MacDonald, High Commissioner for the United 
Kingdom in Canada; by Margaret Bondfield, former 
British Minister of Labor, now an officer of the National 
Council on Social Service,.and by Eric Biddle, the 
APWA’s observer of the British social services. 

Mr. MacDonald spoke at the annual dinner of the as- 
sociation. In past wars, he said, the departments of gov- 
ernment concerned with civilians had had only a minor 
part, but in this one they are in the front line of battle, 
sustaining the physical well-being and the morale of the 
people. The Ministry of Health has had more duties 
thrust upon it than it ever dreamed of. It had prepared 
for certain eventualities and it had to deal with entirely 
different events. It had to learn to be a builder, an engi- 
neer, an undertaker, and a nursemaid. “One of the great 
strengths of Britain has been the capacity to adapt quickly.” 

“The evacuation of children,” said Mr. MacDonald, 
“was a great adventure, but it was only a part of the 
great movement of people into rural communities.” These 
people carried their health and welfare problems with 
them, and services for them had to be improvised. Im- 
provised, too, was the organization for caring for the home- 
less, ‘fone of the most remarkable programs of mutual aid 
known to human history.” Many of the improvisations 
will have a permanent influence, Mr. MacDonald _be- 
lieves, on England’s post-war institutions: “It is a social 
revolution that is going on, peacefully accomplished by 
common consent in stress of war. . .. When the cannons 
stop there will be more work for men to do, the creative 
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work of peace. We must fashion a new society worthy 
of our people.” 

Miss Bondfield spoke in a number of meetings, but 
always, whatever the immediate topic, she emphasized how 
the strength of Britain has been fortified by the sense of 
every man and woman that his task, however dull and 
humble it may seein, is an integral and valuable part of 
the whole national effort. “We accept the compulsory 
things because we are part and parcel of the organization 
which made them.’’ Official leadership, said Miss Bond- 
field, must be vested in local authority, but actually it 
often comes from the outside and from the most unex- 
pected places. ‘“‘So long as it works within the national 
plan we take it where we find it....” 

Mr. Biddle, whose observations on the British social 
services already are familiar to readers of Survey Mid- 
monthly [see ‘Public Welfare in Great Britain,’ October 
1941, page 283], emphasized that in no period of British 
history has there been such enlargement of social services 
as in the past two years. In our own situation he warned 
against any neglect of the long range social services, and 
cautioned against the diffusion of responsibility for like 
services. The leadership and direction of the national goy- 
ernment should not be resented by local governments; it 
should be demanded. Neither local nor even state boun- 
daries nor the claims of ‘“‘vested interests” should inter- 
fere with this national direction. ‘““We are a nation at war 
and we must act as a nation.” 


HE round tables that give this conference its name 

were preceded by meetings of the two national coun- 
cils, one of state and one of local welfare administrators, 
organized under the APWA. ‘The major concerns of 
both groups did not differ greatly from those of the whole 
conference. Both were troubled by the spate of “federal 
representatives’ that had descended on them of late, armed 
and panoplied with programs that called for local organi- 
zation and support, but took little cognizance of local in- 
stitutions and resources. Both were troubled by the con- 
stant time-consuming demand, usually from “higher ups,” 
for exhaustive information on specific subjects which, as 
likely as not, was already in the files of the enquirer or 
of some kindred agency. Some arrangement for a clearing 
of information seems to be an urgent necessity and, at the 
request of the state administrators, the APWA will form 
a committee to work out a scheme with federal officials. 

The local administrators were particularly troubled by 
problems of maintaining competent staff under the current 
pressures. While case loads are down, the cases remaining 
on the rolls are complicated and require the best qualified 
workers. But other jobs beckon, and public welfare sal- 
aries cannot compete with those of private agencies or with 
those of other government agencies. There is general un- 
certainty among the professional personnel with a good 
deal of soul-searching on the relative usefulness of national 
and local jobs. 

The conference program was organized into panels and 
round tables focused on particular problems. But there 
was no effort to confine discussion to water-tight compart- 
ments. Anyone could talk about anything anywhere—and 
did. In this brief report of vigorous and provocative dis- 
cussions, it is possible only to indicate their general direc- 
tion. Detailed summaries will be found in the current 
Public Welfare News (10 cents from the APWA, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago). 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Leaders of the American Public Welfare Association. Left to right: president, J. Milton Patterson, director, Maryland 
State Department of Public Welfare; chairman, National Council of State Public Assistance and Welfare Administra- 
tors, Howard L. Russell, secretary, Pennsylvania State Department of Public Assistance; chairman, National Council of 
Local Public Welfare Administrators, Charles J. Rieger, Jr., director, Department of Public Welfare, Louisville, Ky. 


In opening the panel on community organization, 
Charles P. Taft, assistant director of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, said that the time for sur- 
veys had passed and the time for action had come. “How 
can we secure integrated operation that makes people part 
of a great unity, part of a national community to which 
they are making a contribution?” 

A good many “musts” ran through the subsequent dis- 
cussion: “the federal government must . . . the community 
must ... we must.” The upshot was the conclusion: 


We must achieve integrated planning which will recognize 
a central gevernmental responsibility to provide basic com- 
munity services but, at the same time, make full use of 
private and voluntary resources and efforts. We must have 
integrated planning which will provide for adaptation of na- 
tional programs to the needs in the several states and of 
state programs to the needs of local communities. We must 
have integrated planning to make effective use of local Jeader- 
ship, local initiative, and local resources. 


The panel on post-war planning, chairman, Howard L. 
Russell, secretary of the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Assistance, started off with the assumption that 
“planning is necessary not only in order that our military 
achievements should not be sacrificed in a lost peace, but 
also in order that the people of this country may throw 
their whole energy into the task at hand with full con- 
fidence that a world of greater opportunity and security 
for all will emerge from the struggle.” 

But a post-war plan is not a blueprint to be taken out 
of a drawer when the peace treaty is signed. It is a process 
that parallels planning for war. It may have to be a mat- 
ter of “bits and pieces,’ but if they all have a common 
philosophic direction they will fit together. The danger is 
that too many people will make too many “master plans” 
and that in the end Congress, baffled by “‘labor’s plan” and 
“industry's plan’ and “the government’s plan’ will ‘“‘re- 
turn to normalcy and do nothing.” What we need at this 
stage is not high-powered intellectual blueprinting, but the 
widest possible discussion of the cracker-barrel type focused 
on the objective: ‘“An economy in which all our resources, 
both human and material, are used to meet the needs of 
the people.” 
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The round table on staff management, chairman, Harry 
O. Page, commissioner of the New Hampshire State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, took up in detail the prob- 
lems of personnel that the local administrators had ex- 
plored. The problem is not so much management of per- 
sonnel as of getting and keeping it. Adjustments “within 
merit system patterns” were considered with the reluctant 
conclusion that, in the face of today’s realities, “existing 
procedures must be streamlined,’ but that “the operation 
on the patient should not be fatal.” 

To the round table on administrative case studies, chair- 
man, Walter W. Finke, director of the Minnesota State 
Division of Social Welfare, three “situations” were pre- 
sented : 


1. The demand of a particular union in the New York 
City Department of Welfare for the right to bargain for 
the staff on the ground that it represented the largest union 
membership in the department. 

2. Friction in the Detroit City Department of Public Wel- 
fare between supervisor and workers or between adminis- 
trator and supervisors as the result of promotions. 

3. Strained relations which developed in Cleveland between 
welfare and housing officials when housing projects failed 
to produce any housing for relief clients and demolition of 
their dwellings got far ahead of new construction. 


The round table on case work services for defense 
agencies, chairman, Eunice L. Minton, director of the 
Department of Public Assistance of the Florida State Wel- 
fare Board, plunged first into a discussion of the question 
“How confidential is confidential information in time of 
war?” Shall the client be protected if the enquiring agency 
is an accredited arm of government operating in the pub- 
lic interest—the FBI, for example, investigating enemy 
aliens? A wide variety of experience was reported with 
the consensus that what information was given should de- 
pend on what was asked, by whom and for what purpose 
—in other words, a case work approach. The discussion 
of protective services for women and children in industrial 
and camp areas brought out the pressing need of more 
facilities and more workers; that on relationships with se- 
lective service boards on the problems of men rejected for 
social or physical reasons indicated many needed services. 
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The round table on the impact of national defense on 
public welfare agencies, chairman, Maude T. ‘Barrett, 
director of the bureau of public assistance and child wel- 
fare of the Louisiana State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, took up first the problem of rehabilitating and re- 
employing relief recipients. It was frankly admitted that 
even yet the welfare agencies do not know very much about 
the social and occupational characteristics of their clients 
in relation to employability. 

The welfare problems anticipated as a result of priori- 


ties unemployment have not as yet assumed serious pro-- 


portions. Should they do so, existing welfare resources 
would not be adequate or sufficiently flexible to meet the 
need. Federal funds, free of residence and other limita- 
tions, would be required. This group was deeply con- 
cerned with the rising cost of rents, food, and other neces- 
sities. The over-all cost of living has gone up 20 percent 
in the past year; allowances for aid to dependent children 
have gone up an average of 2 percent and general relief 
allowances practically not at all. 

Talk about volunteers was all over the conference but 
it Was most concentrated in the round table, ‘Volunteers 
and Public Welfare,” chairman, Ruth FitzSimons, assis- 
tant director of the Washington State Department of So- 
cial Security. Here many fears, hopes and “musts” came 
out in the open. The fears centered chiefly around the 
threat to hard-won professional standards still accepted 
reluctantly in many places. The major hope was that vol- 
unteers could be so trained, oriented, and used that they 
would constitute a “‘second line of defense” in the present 
situation and a continuing strength for the future. The 
outstanding “must” was that action must be taken quickly 
to identify responsibilities which can be delegated to volun- 
teers; to shape suitable training for them and to make 
staff adjustments to assure their supervision. ‘The whole 
matter of volunteers in public agencies needs a new ap- 
proach with a clear realization that their effective use and 
direction at this time will influence the welfare program 
and the public’s reaction to it for years to come.” 

The round table on “A Standard Classification of Pub- 
lic Assistance Costs,’ chairman, C. Rufus Rorem, director 
of the Hospital Service Plan Commission, Chicago, was 
arranged by the APWA\’s standing committee on public 
welfare accounting. Discussion turned on the committee’s 
year-long study of methods to clarify the misconceptions 
resulting from the present segregation of costs into two 
groups, assistance and administration. The conclusion: 


The basic defect in the way we present administrative 
costs is our failure to show in financial statements what is 
accomplished by the expenditure of these funds and why 
these expenditures are necessary. To do this, we must sub- 
stitute for the lump-sum figure on administration a state- 
ment of costs incurred for each major purpose served by ex- 
penditures from administrative funds and relate each group 
of costs to the responsibilities imposed on the agency by law. 


The complete report with the proposed standard classi- 
fication is available to administrators from the APWA 
with review and comment invited. 

Akin to the round table on accounting was that on 
“Composition and Use of Indexes of Work Loads,” chair- 
man, William H. Stauffer, commissioner of public wel- 
fare, Virginia, and the luncheon on “The Use of Research 
in Social Planning,” both sponsored by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Relief Statistics, chairman, Ralph G. Hurlin of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. At the luncheon, Wilbur L. 
Cohen, technical adviser of the Social Security Board, took 
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candid shots at certain sacred cows of the researchers. In 
the first place he thought “research” a vague word with 
an ivory tower connotation. Too often research is some- 
thing you do after a problem becomes acute; it should be 
the means of discovering incipient problems in time to 
prevent their acute development. 

Mr. Cohen had no patience with counsels of perfection 
in research, ‘It’s better to have partial figures for use than 
perfect ones that come too late.’’ He was insistent, too, 
that research must be translated into simple language if 
it is to be of any value in shaping public thinking on wel- 
fare programs. “The simple half truths set people to doing 
things. . . . President Roosevelt’s ‘third of a nation’ state- 
ment caught the public imagination; a statistician would 
have shrunk from anything so broad... .” 

The round table on medical care, chairman, Dr. Dean 
Clark, surgeon (retired) U.S. Public Health Service, had 
only one session, but it. was crowded and lively. Discussion 
was chiefly concerned with relationships between public 
agencies and professional groups providing services. 

At its annual business meeting the APWA accepted 
committee recommendations for reorganizing its member- 
ship structure on the basis of individual dues of $5 a year 
and authorized an intensive effort to build up a member- 
ship that would enable it to be increasingly independent of 
foundation grants. New officers were elected. 

The last word of the conference was spoken by Fred 
K. Hoehler, executive director of the APWA. “At this 
time above all others,” he said, “we must cherish our privi- 
lege of criticizing government officials; but we must not 
abuse it. One way that you, as government officials, can 
abuse it is by failure to utilize criticism constructively. 
Our immediate obligation in this war is to serve people, 
to provide for their economic and social needs regardless 
of who they are. It is a task that demands consecration, 
and its performance is vital to lasting democracy.” 


On December 5 some eighty persons identified with national 
social agencies met in New York under the auspices of the 
National Social Work Council to take stock of the health and 
welfare problems of what was then a state of national defense, 
but which three days later became a state of war. The all-day 
discussion developed around a series of twelve memoranda pre- 
pared in advance by authorities in close contact with specific 
health and welfare areas which have felt the impact of the national 
defense program, The memoranda presented a clear picture of 
where social endeavors stand as the country goes into war. 

Survey Midmonthly is privileged to publish herewith the 
memorandum which analyzed certain problems of the coordination 
of community welfare services in relation to the total civilian 
defense program. Minor changes have been made in the text to 
bring it abreast with the fact of war. 


Coordination Needed 


By BRADLEY BUELL 
Field Director, Community Chests and. Councils, Inc. 


VERYONE engaged in social welfare work today 
is acutely aware of the vital necessity of coordi- 
nating community services in relation to the total 

program of civilian defense in time of war. But while the 
objective is accepted, the search for practical means of 
achieving it has been attended, up to now, by a variety of 
confusions. It is not for me to attempt to chart a clear 
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road to effective coordination, but it may be profitable to 
consider some of the crossroads where various forms of 
confusion are blocking the traffic. 

It is not mere quibbling to spot as a source of confusion 
the different meanings which the word coordination seems 
to have for different people at different times. According 
to the dictionary, to coordinate is ‘“‘to place in harmonious 
or reciprocal relation; combine or adjust for action or for 
any end—as to coordinate muscles.” It is the action part 
of this definition that too often is lost sight of. If we do 
not mean combined or joint action by two or more ad- 
ministrative units towards a reasonably precise goal, we 
ought not to use the word coordination—especially when 
we talk about “coordination” within any program relating 
to defense in time of war. Much of the activity of di- 
visions and committees of local councils of social agencies, 
and of many of the joint conferences, advisory committees, 
interdepartmental committees, and the like, now function- 
ing in Washington, should not be referred to as “‘coordi- 
nation.” They may serve a useful purpose in bringing into 
a cooperative frame of mind persons responsible for action; 
they may result in plans for coordinated action; but unless 
those plans result in operating action, services have not 
been coordinated. The use of the word coordination to 
describe processes not involving related action has been 
confusing even in peacetime, and it is a confusion that 
ought not to continue in wartime. 

Nor is it quibbling to spot, in the dictionary definition, 
a further source of confusion at the crossroads. ‘“To co- 
ordinate is to combine or adjust for an end.” Practically 
that “end’’ must be clear enough and precise enough so 
that operating administrative and technical procedures can 
be shaped towards it. The nature of the “end” determines 
what services need coordinating, and largely influences the 
procedures necessary to bring about combined action. 

In the problems now confronting us, there are at least 
four different points of view on this question of the “‘ends” 
which call for better coordination of our social services. 

First is the view that better health, better food and 
housing, better social adjustment, and better recreation are 
more necessary in wartime than in peacetime; therefore, 
that the maintenance of health, welfare, social, and recrea- 
tion services are now more important than ever. This view 
offers no new “end” for coordination; it merely under- 
scores a problem with which we have all been struggling. 

Second is the particular concern for the “hot spot’? com- 
munities, where military camps or defense industries have 
increased population rapidly and entirely out of propor- 
tion to welfare, health, and recreation resources. In these 
areas, provision of new resources and facilities is of first 
importance. 

Third is the point of view which sees new types of 
problems requiring new services, or the expansion and 
adaptation of old services—recreation services for soldiers 
and sailors, investigation service to draft boards, protection 
of young girls in camp communities, problems of increased 
migration of workers, and the like. While the importance 
of these problems may vary from community to com- 
munity, generally speaking, it is assumed that they are or 
will be widespread. 

Fourth is the view of those who believe that here, as in 
England, the primary problem for services planned at the 
community level is to deal with the effects of blitzkriegs. 

Obviously these different approaches to, or emphases 
upon, the relation of our social services to the war effort 
are not mutually exclusive; but failure to distinguish 
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among them is contributing to confusion in administrative 
policies and in thinking about the problem of coordination. 
Another source of confusion is the rather widespread 
use of the term “community organization” in relation to 
the problem of coordination. From one point of view, 
“community organization” means the processes—in a sense 
the methods of salesmanship—by which communities are 
encouraged or persuaded to develop, support, and give 
leadership to particular programs of health, welfare, or 
recreation services. On the other hand, the term may 
refer to the problems encountered in encouraging and per- 
suading communities to develop a total program for wel- 
fare, health, and recreation; a program planned in relation 
to communitywide objectives, with balanced emphasis upon 
different community needs, and with coordination between 
services at the points necessary to efficient functioning. 


URTHER source of confusion is due to differences be- 

tween communities. To talk about community co- 
ordination without knowing what community, or at least 
what kind of a community, tends to obscure the reality of 
those differences. Particularly do communities differ 
greatly in respect to the lay and professional leadership 
currently available to implement local plans for coordi- 
nating a total program in the interests of national effort. 

We have, first, our rural communities, including small 
towns up to 5,000 or, if you will, even 10,000 population, 
in which live between 60,000,000 and 70,000,000 people 
—over 50 percent of our population. It is my impression 
that, to a large degree, any discussion of “coordination” of 
social services at the local level in these communities is 
putting the cart before the horse, because of the wide gaps 
in local programs and the lack of anything like adequate 
provision for basic welfare, health, and recreation services. 
Our public assistance program is now the only national 
welfare program which blankets the entire country. In 
certain states in the South it has been my good fortune to 
observe among many local public assistance staffs, a gen- 
uine professional concern for a better rounded program 
of service. But the problem seldom has been to coordi- 
nate; it has been to develop non-existent services. 

We have next our urban communities. In these we have 
more services, more administrative units, public and pri- 
vate. Broadly speaking, and with many individual excep- 
tions, the number of administrative units and the degree 
of specialization in services increase with the size of the 
city. A large block of these cities have Community Chests 
—altogether some six hundred embracing a population of 
about 56,000,000. A vast majority of the middle-sized and 
larger cities have Councils of Social Agencies. 

I am fully aware of the danger in any generalization 
about the extent to which leadership in urban communi- 
ties is concerned with the total social program. Where 
there is a Community Chest, we may take for granted that 
there is lay leadership with at least some concern about co- 
ordinated financing for private agencies; where there is a 
Council of Social Agencies, at least there is some profes- 
sional leadership that believes the agencies ought to get to- 
gether. From that rather elementary stage, the quality of 
leadership rises by degrees to those communities which are 
working with ‘practical effectiveness at the task of plan- 
ning and implementing a well-rounded, well-coordinated 
program for both their public and private agencies. 

At Community Chests and Councils, Inc., the habit is 
to break down these urban communities by rule of thumb 
with regard to size. The practical key to this breakdown, 
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however, really is the presence, in the Chest and Council, 
of a full time executive staff with reasonable professional 
qualifications. This, more than any other one thing, gives 
some index to the effectiveness of a Council of Social 
Agencies, to the degree of concern for a total program by 
any lay leadership, and to the extent to which the com- 
munity is struggling with the problems of coordination. 
Roughly speaking, these characteristics are much less of- 
ten present in cities of less than 25,000 to 50,000 popula- 
tion than in those above that figure. However untenable 
may be this characterization of communities, at least I be- 
lieve this to be true: leadership is the issue around which 
hinge all others relating to coordination of services at the 
community level. Any plan or pattern which ignores that 
fact will but add to the confusion at the crossroads. 

The final area of confusion seems to me to be in respect 
to the distribution of responsibility for coordination be- 
tween the national and local levels. 

It is fair to say that, in the past, responsibility for co- 
ordination in terms of a total community program has 
been accepted primarily at the local level. Our national 
agencies have been privately supported—even those chiefly 
concerned with the public services such as the National 
Recreation Association, the American Public Health As- 
sociation, the National Probation Association, and so on. 
Despite instances of a combined approach by two or more 
of these agencies to a particular community, for a par- 
ticular purpose or at a particular time, there has been no 
continuing effort to coordinate their services in relation 
to a total plan for any community. 


OW, in Washington, we have new governmental pro- 

grams which are intensifying established programs 
and developing new ones, paralleling, in a measure, the 
function of our privately financed national agencies. Not 
only may they administer or supervise operating units fi- 
nanced by federal funds, but in varying degrees they are 
engaged in promoting, organizing, consulting, and gener- 
ally providing national leadership for certain specialized 
types of service. In Charles P. Taft’s Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services in the Federal Security 
Agency we have the recreation division with a field staff 
of seventy-five people (and paralleling it the government- 
sponsored USO with a new field staff) ; the social protec- 
tion division with a field staff of forty-odd; a nutrition 
committee, now in the process of building a field staff; a 
family security committee, relying largely on the regular 
public assistance staff; a health committee, relying largely 
on the staff of the U. S. Public Health Service. Over in 
the Children’s Bureau there is a day nursery committee, 
presumably implemented by the field staff of that agency. 
The Office of Civilian Defense has the new volunteer bu- 
reau, with a field staff, and various other divisions, also 
with field staffs of their own. In the Office of Emer- 
gency Management are consumer protection and rental 
control programs which at least impinge upon the activi- 
ties of many of our local agencies. It is my impression 
that up to the actual outbreak of war these governmental 
agencies had succeeded in achieving no greater degree of 
coordination in their approach to local communities than 
have our longer established private national agencies. 

It is my own opinion that it is too much to expect local 
communities to coordinate these various new wartime serv- 
ices and programs at the local level, unless a greater meas- 
ure of coordination is achieved at the federal level. With- 
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out this, and even if agreements were adopted by which 
new local committees on recreation, nutrition, volunteers, 
family security, and the like, set up by the field personnel 
of these new federal agencies, were brought together under 
the structural aegis of a local defense council, the result is 
likely to be “coordinated frustration” over competition for 
committee personnel, confusion in respect to priorities, and 
impatience over time wasted in meetings and conferences. 
Over a long period of years, even the strongest Community 
Chests and Councils of Social Agencies have had only a 
fair measure of practical success in absorbing and corre- 
lating the generally unrelated programs of established na- 
tional agencies. It seems too much to hope that local de- 
fense councils, hurriedly put together, in the main with- 
out experienced administrative personnel, can achieve such 
an end without coordination at the federal level. 

I do not venture to propose either a local or a national 
administrative plan to resolve these points of confusion, 
but certain points that have a bearing on the administra- 
tive aspect seem reasonably clear. 


1. The bombing of Honolulu and Pearl Harbor—the fact of 
war—has resulted in strengthening resolves and expediting 
moves to effect coordination in action. If there were even a 
“token” bombing of any of our continental cities, many of the 
issues which now are confusing immediately would be clarified. 
The need for, and the pressure to coordinate our local social 
services to deal practically and efficiently with the resulting 
casualties and destruction would be dominant. 


2. At present, it is in the so-called “hot spot’? communities 
that an adequate program of social service is most urgently 
essential to America’s war effort. These are the places where 
lack of resources most directly affects the morale of soldiers 
in camps and the efficiency of workers in war industries. To 
a high degree, supplementation and extension of existing re- 
sources must be planned and financed from Washington—or, 
at least, from Washington in cooperation with state govern- 
mental units. In these communities more clearly than any- 
where else, leadership is a federal responsibility. 


3. The key to a better coordinated relationship between the 
federal and the local community programs is the field per- 
sonnel. A field staff is clearly needed to supervise, advise, or 
promote any particular kind of activity deemed essential at 
this time. But there is nothing that can do more to irritate 
a community or to beat down its interest and willingness to 
cooperate than a succession of visits by various field repre- 
sentatives, all talking about defense and war, all sure that 
their particular kind of activity is the most important, all 
trying to get the best possible leadership on their particular 
committees. Some practical correlation, locally recognizable, 
in the supervision of the various) staffs now operating from 
Washington probably would make a greater contribution 
to coordinating the programs in our local communities than 
any other step that might be taken. 


4. Equally, the key to better local coordination in the im- 
mediate interests of the war effort is the maximum use of 
local leadership already available. Practically speaking, in a 
very large number of our urban communities, this leadership, 
both lay and professional, revolves around the Community 
Chest and Council of Social Agencies. In some cases wholly 
or partly within their own structural set-up, in other cases 
within an entirely separate civilian defense council set-up, the 
stronger and better equipped of these central agencies already 
have taken constructive steps to meet the new problems of 
planning and coordination. This local leadership, at whatever 
level, needs national cooperation and assistance under national 
auspices, but in a high proportion of our urban communities 
its roots are strong enough to bear fruit with proper fertiliza- 
tion and are too deep to be dislodged. 
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5. Present state and local civilian defense councils were cast 
upon the waters in profusion, but with little clarity about 
function or regard to the leadership essential to the discharge 
of different kinds of functions. In any effort to reorganize 
these councils or to implement them better to assist in the task 
of planning and coordinating at the local level, provision for a 
high degree of local initiative and flexibility as to structure 
and program is of prime importance. Indeed, to succeed in 
strengthening them, any program from Washington would 
have to be designed primarily to stimulate this local initiative 
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and local leadership within a structural framework best 
adapted to the local situation. 

6. Just as leadership is the first requisite to effective coordina- 
tion at the local level, so leadership at the federal level is the 
prime requisite to any national plan for stimulating and de- 
veloping such local coordinating machinery and leadership. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that the first approach to local 
coordination is coordination at the federal or regional level of 
the various field staffs now operating in communities on behalf 
of the many specialized federal programs. 


Reyectees 


By COL. SAMUEL J. KOPETZKY, M.C. 
Chief of Medical Division, Selective Service Administration, New York City Area 


sown in many directions since the first publication 

of selective service statistics showing the rate of re- 
jections for physical disability. So far they have sprouted 
into going programs only in a few places. One which is 
attaining outstanding success and which might help to point 
the way for the federal rehabilitation program announced 
by the President a few months ago is that of the New 
York City Selective Service System, arranged by the North 
Atlantic District of the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers and involving the volunteer services of 
some 200 medical social workers. In the few months of 
its existence this program seems to have disproved the 
theory that people do not want to be rehabilitated, that 
most persons will not avail themselves of medical and 
dental services of their own free will. 

The program is noteworthy in two respects: for the 
results it has obtained in stimulating men to undergo treat- 
ment; for its demonstration of how the “desire to help” 
which today beats at the breast of almost every American 
can be put to account through intelligent leadership. 

The medical social workers were not the first volunteers 
to come to the headquarters of the New York City Selec- 
tive Service System with offers of help in getting a rehabili- 
tation program under way. But they were the first to come 
with any definite plan, a “blueprint” of where and when 
they could serve and in what direction. “Today, nearly 
eyery draft board in the city has a medical social worker 
on volunteer duty once a week. ‘That their services have 
not been just busy work is indicated by results. 

Perhaps the reason the program has dovetailed in so 
nicely with the work of the local selective service boards 
lay in the thought and study that were preliminary to its 
presentation to the boards. As long ago as the spring of 
1940, when selective service was as yet no more than a 
gleam in the administration’s eye, the North Atlantic Dis- 
trict of the American Association of Medical Social Work- 
ers formed a committee on defense under the joint chair- 
manship of Sadie Shapiro, director of social service at the 
Neurological Institute of New York, and Theodate H. 
Soule, director of social service at the New York Hospital. 
With the coming of the selective service and the public 
shock at the amount of physical disabilities it brought to 
light, the committee began taking steps to carry itself 
quickly out of the discussion stages into the realm of action. 
When plans for interviewing physical rejectees were pre- 
sented to selective service headquarters they were as wel- 


’ \ HE words “rehabilitation for rejectees” have been 
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come as a fresh contingent of reserves on the battlefield, 
for from the beginning the medical division of the board 
had been disturbed at the necessity of turning away 
thousands of men as physically unfit with no plan to keep 
them from lapsing into a state of greater unfitness. Now 
it was faced with the promise of a well-thought-out refer- 
ral service. “The committee’s next step was to call a meet- 
ing of all medical social workers in New York City, prac- 
ticing or professional, non-members of the association or 
members. There the plans were described and a request 
for volunteers was made. 

The new program got under way on August 1, 1941. 
Under its procedure the social workers’ activity begins with 
mailing requests for interviews to men classified as B-1 
whose names are given to them by the medical division 
of the selective service headquarters. Accumulated figures 
show that these letters bring in a response of more than 
80 percent. Though there is no suggestion of compulsion 
in the letters, the use of the name of the Selective Service 
Administration on the letterheads might have something to 
do with the high rate of returns. The letterheads read: 
“Volunteer Effort by North Atlantic District American 
Association of Medical Social Workers in Cooperation with 
New York City Selective Service Administration, Medical 
Division.” 

During the period from August 1 to December 15, 1941, 
a total of 5,599 letters were sent out, bringing in 4,686 
men. Of these 2,732—58 percent of those who came in— 
agreed to undergo treatment for their physical defects or 
to renew old treatment which they had let lapse. Among 
the 755 who did not come in were many who responded 
by mail or through relatives explaining that they had left 
the city to work on defense projects. Only 1,004 of those 
who came in for jnterviews refused any direction, but many 
of these were already receiving treatment from their own 
physicians. Two others were under care in hospitals; 
fifty-nine wanted to undergo treatment but did not wish 
to take time off from their work to attend clinics; twenty- 
three were undecided what to do and promised to report 
to the social worker later; 136 were recommended to the 
local boards for interviews for reclassification, reexamina- 
tions, or for other reasons ; 602 were beyond the help of the 
project, having already reached the point of maximum 
recovery attainable. Among the 602 a large proportion 
were men with eye defects, dependent on glasses for good 
vision and consequently ineligible for army induction. Of 
the 286 unaccounted for, 125 represented reports not yet 
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completed by the social workers and 161 were persons past 
the age of twenty-eight—after the program was underway 
it had been decided to limit it to the younger men. 

Before the medical social worker goes into a discussion 
of the rejectee’s physical condition she requests his written 
permission to see his medical report, as the Selective Service 
Law rightly charges the boards with keeping all such in- 
formation confidential. When and if this permission is 
obtained, she discusses the man’s condition with him and 
with his aid fills out a form showing where and when he 
has ever received treatment for the defects in question, 
whether he wishes to undergo treatment at the present time, 
indications of his ability to pay, such as the number in his 
family and the amount and sources of his income. After 
further discussion, arrangements are made in line with the 
information revealed. Of what they consist depends almost 
entirely upon the individual attitude, history, and situa- 
tion. If for any reason the man hesitates to consult a 
private physician, the social worker frequently can help 
him overcome his reluctance. Often she paves the way for 
him by making the first contact with the physician herself. 
If the man cannot pay a physician’s fee, the social worker 
may refer him to a clinic for treatment. Whenever pos- 
sible the social workers have referred those for whom 
clinic care is indicated to their own hospitals so that they 
themselves might follow through the care. 


HE social interview, which usually lasts about an 

hour, has been productive not only in agreements on the 
part of rejectees to undergo treatment, but often in other 
constructive results. Occasionally it has ended in a referral 
for employment. More than occasionally, the most valu- 
able result has been an assuagement of anxiety. This has 
been particularly noticeable on the part of those rejectees 
who never before have had anyone with the objectivity 
of a social worker manifest interest in their problems. The 
social workers, in turn, have encountered a more repre- 
sentative cross-section of society than is usual in their em- 
ployment. No one economic group has been conspicuous 
for the proportion of its response or lack of response to 
their letters. 

These interviews have frequently taken on strange 
twists. Rejectees who have refused to let the social worker 
look at their medical records have described in detail the 
manifestations of their condition and the anxieties they en- 
tertain. Others have signed the release, but have been 
uncommunicative. Some have not allowed the social worker 
to look at their medical record but have given her written 
permission to follow up their condition by communication 
with the physician or clinic through which they are receiv- 
ing treatment. Others willing to have the social worker 
look at their selective service examination record have in- 
explicably refused permission for follow-up activity. 

Because the local board examinations were being 
made for selective purposes they did not always have to be 
complete. If a man was found to have bad eyes it was 
not necessary to go further and discover his stomach ulcer 
—the eye defects were enough to eliminate him from the 
service. This explains why the social workers are learning 
of physical defects not mentioned on the medical reports. 
It also suggests that when follow-ups are made still fur- 
ther defects may be reported—defects discovered by the 
doctors and clinics to which rejectees are referred. 

The follow-up service which is just beginning is not far 
enough along to be presented with conclusive findings. ‘The 
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procedure is to send out letters asking for reports from the 
doctors and clinics to which the rejectees have been re- 
ferred. “The response to those so far sent out has been 
sufficient to dispel any fears the social workers may have 
had of being snubbed as busybody outsiders. Most of the 
replies have praised the program and the initiative of the 
medical social workers in getting it under way. Only when 
more follow-up replies are in will the social workers be 
able to judge how large is the differential between the per- 
centage of rejectees who have acted on their advice to 
undergo treatment and the 58 percent who agreed to do so. 


HE program is gaining increasing cooperation of the 

medical and dental professions. Though at present New 
York physicians have not organized specifically for the care 
of rejected selectees, many have shown their willingness to 
help the selective service boards in every way possible. 
Some have readily reduced their fees for selectees who need 
attention. Perhaps the greatest demands of the remedial 
program have been upon dentists, as dental defects have 
loomed largest in reasons for rejection. The dental pro- 
fession is rising to the occasion, under the stimulation of 
the Welfare Council of New York City and the dental 
societies of the city’s five boroughs, by forming panels of 
dentists willing to serve rejectees. This program, which 
is just getting under way, will work entirely on a volun- 
tary basis with individual dentists giving their time free or 
at reduced charges when called upon. As service alone 
does not entirely solve the problem, the cooperation of the 
laboratories is being sought so that materials may be ob- 
tained inexpensively. It is expected that when the federal 
rehabilitation program is put in effect the dental plan may 
fit in as it stands, except that the dentist may then be re- 
imbursed through funds from the Social Security Board. A 
movement is now under way in the local medical societies 
to work out similar plans in anticipation of the federal 
rehabilitation program. One of the important needs 
brought out by the rehabilitation project is the establish- 
ment of evening clinics. 

The project as it now stands, of course, is only a demon- 
stration of what might be done on a large scale. Fifty- 
five hundred men are but a portion of the thousands of 
rejectees in a city the size of New York. But 200 medical 
social workers are a much larger portion of the total num- 
ber of medical social workers in the city. Any expansion 
of the program, then, will entail a reconsideration of the 
part of the medical social worker in the undertaking. 

Selective service rejections have been based upon four 
types of defects: congenital defects; results of accidents; 
physical conditions for which there is no known medical 
cure; remediable conditions. Only the last — and those 
of a relatively minor nature—are in the province of the 
present New York program. It is hoped that in plans for 
expansion the question might be considered of whether the 
object of rehabilitation is not only to make greater man- 
power available for the army and for production purposes 
but also to equip individuals for a more satisfactory com- 
munity life. Many men who cannot be brought up to 
army standards might at least be helped to take a con- 
structive place in the community if social service and 
medical treatment were available to them. Such a long 
range program may have to be tucked away for the moment 
while the more immediate problem of providing for per- 
sons with defects amenable to correction is worked out. 
Only as one succeeds can the other hope to get a start. 
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Today’s Mothers and ‘Tomorrow’s Children 


By ROBERT L. DICKINSON, M. D. 


Vice-president, Birth Control Federation of America, Inc. 


ducing their high infant mortality rate and improvy- 

ing health conditions in general in their poverty 
stricken sections. North and South Carolina and Alabama 
now include in their state maternal welfare programs 
child spacing services which are reaching an increasing 
proportion of the people. 

Meanwhile two northern states of liberal tradition and 
with low infant mortality rates, are letting themselves 
slip back toward the sociological Middle Ages. These 
states are Massachusetts and Connecticut, in both of 
which every physician is denied the right to give birth 
control information to a patient, even in cases where an- 
other pregnancy means permanent invalidism or perhaps 
death to the mother, as in chronic Brights disease. At the 
same time, abortion to save the mother’s life is legal. The 
doctor may not prevent. He may operate. 

North Carolina was the pioneer in that it became in 
1937 the first state in the union to recognize that preg- 
nancy spacing is an integral and important part of a well 
rounded public health program. For twenty-five years Dr. 
George M. Cooper, assistant state health officer, has 
worked amid ignorance, poverty, poor sanitation, and gen- 
eral lack of facilities which gave his state one of the high- 
est infant and maternal mortality rates in the union. 

In 1936 a federal court ruled that the section of the 
federal law on which its decision concerning contraceptives 
was based, did not prevent physicians from prescribing 
contraceptives “for the purpose of saving life and of pro- 
moting the well-being of their patients.” This ruling and 
this word ‘well-being’ helped to relieve members of the 
medical profession all over the country from fear that 
they might be running counter to federal law in giving 
contraceptive advice to patients. In 1935 the North Caro- 
lina Maternal Health League was formed. Two years 
later Dr. Clarence J. Gamble (ironically, from Massa- 
chusetts) offered Dr. Cooper sufficient funds for a three 
months’ experimental program and then extended aid to 
make possible a year’s trial. In North Carolina there were 
at this time two privately operated birth control clinics 
which had been in existence since 1922. There are now 
eighty public clinics and referral services located in fifty- 


[ssn southern states are slowly and steadily re- 


|. eight of the state’s one hundred counties, all asked for and 


endorsed by their county medical societies. Only New 
York has a larger number of clinics. The Gamble funds 
bought supplies and provided a consultant nurse, avail- 
able to any county health officer who wished to set up a 
clinic as part of his county unit. It is important to note 


that the clinics are not set up separately, but are part of 


the public health services of each county. 

In some counties nurses are sent out with supplies and 
instructions to mothers who cannot attend the clinics. 
These nurses are always under the direction of a physician. 
In this way women who most need the service are bene- 
fited—mountaineers, low-paid workers, tenant farmers. 

Dr. Cooper says of North Carolina’s experience: “It 
has been utterly amazing to find out that simple honesty 
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and openness in dealing with a vital medical and public 
health program should stir up interest all over the world 
as being something unusual... .” 

Dr. Cooper comments on those New England states 
which ban birth control information: 

The two states which have the most restrictive laws are 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. The Connecticut statute, 
which recently has been approved by the State Supreme Court, 
stands as one of the most drastic and unreasonable laws on 
any subject ever passed by an American state. It even forbids 
the private physician in his own office to advise the sterilization 
of a patient or to advise contraceptives when the patient’s very 
life depends on carrying out such instructions. . . . Had the 
state of North Carolina even discussed such a law, it would 
have been held up to ridicule throughout the country. ‘The 
law is more drastic and much more foolish than the celebrated 
evolution law enacted in Tennessee some years ago. 

In 1939, two years after her sister state took the lead, 
South Carolina added a child spacing program to her 
maternal welfare work. The Birth Control Federation of 
America loaned a registered nurse, experienced in public 
health work in rural areas and familiar with contraceptive 
technique, who traveled about explaining the program to 
the county and district medical societies. In each case the 
approval of the county medical society was an essential 
antecedent to setting up a program to be kept in the hands 
of the medical profession. 

Contraceptive advice has been carried not only to the 
sick poor in South Carolina, but also to out-patients of the 
state institution for the insane, to patients attending the 
state and county tuberculosis clinics, and to hospitals. 
South Carolina set the precedent of requiring a doctor’s 
prescription, or referral by a public health officer for each 
patient. While in South Carolina the only method of 
contraception provided is the simplified, or foam-sponge, 
method, in North Carolina the method is left to the dis- 
cretion of the physician or public health nurse. In other 
words, when it is felt the woman can use the diaphragm- 
jelly method and, has the necessary privacy and facilities, 
this is suggested as preferable to the simplified method 
since it has a higher percentage of efficiency. 

Public health officers in North and South Carolina and 
Alabama act merely in a directorial capacity. Physicians 
give their time at the health centers, but it is becoming 
more and more the custom for the state to pay them for 
all types of clinic work. 

The program in South Carolina is showing gratifying 
results. Until 1935 the state was swept by malaria, syph- 
ilis, and pellagra, while less than 1,000 persons a year 
received free medical attention. Twenty-five percent of 
the state’s maternal deaths were found to be among women 
physically unfit for child-bearing. In Berkeley County, 
200 mothers now come each month to the clinic at one 
of the Negro centers. It is estimated that the maternal 
mortality rate has dropped as much as 36 percent; the 
infant mortality rate, 10 percent. Syphilis, which took a 
grave toll of mothers and infants, shows a decrease. 

' Alabama, which in 1940 adopted a planned parenthood 
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program as part of the state health program, has an- 
nounced that every mother is to have the best care pos- 
sible. Physicians stafing the clinics are required to have 
full training in contraceptive techniques. In the nineteen 
health centers already established, no information is given 
to a woman until she has had a local physical examination, 
this for two reasons: first, to give every patient the best 
possible care; second, to help raise the standard of medical 
care in the state. 

The trend in Alabama also is away from the simplified 
method of birth control. Whenever possible the dia- 
phragm-jelly method is recommended. In none of the three 
states are there separate birth control clinics; the work 
always is integrated with maternal welfare, child care, 
and other state health services. 

At the third southern conference on ““Tomorrow’s Chil- 
dren,” held in November at Nashville, Tenn., Dr. J. N. 
Baker, director of the Alabama Department of Health, 
told about the urgent need for the present health program: 


In view of the grievously important part played by un- 
planned parenthood in the general health picture of the state, 
the Medical Association, at its 1938 meeting, passed a resolu- 
tion endorsing “‘a rendering of information and advice concern- 
ing the prevention of conception in clinics, dispensaries and 
similar establishments legally licensed to treat the sick and 
those under medical control... .” 


Statistics, he said, dramatized the need. In 1935, Ala- 
bama ranked forty-eighth or lowest among the states in 
total income per capita, twenty-first in infant mortality 
rates, forty-first in percentage of citizens qualified to vote, 
forty-third in number of feebleminded in_ institutions, 
forty-fifth in rank of public schools, forty-second in per- 
centage of white literacy. In 1939, a year before her 
present health program went into effect, Alabama ranked 
ninth from the top among all states on a basis of birth 
rates. Dr. Baker is convinced that this unusually high 
birthrate is largely responsible for other conditions which 
adversely affect health and happiness. He continued: 


Alabama is not only a state of abnormally high birthrates, 
maternal mortality rates, infant mortality rates and stillbirth 
rates. It is also—and there is of course a strong cause-and- 
effect relationship here—a state in which motherhood comes 
at an unusually early age. More than 3 percent of all the 
women and girls who became mothers in Alabama in 1939 
were less than seventeen years of age, more than 7 percent 
less than eighteen, more than one fourth less than twenty-one. 

In all, 2,347: Alabama babies were born in 1939 neither of 
whose parents were old enough to vote. Alabama mothers 
average an unusually large number of babies each. Nearly 
one third of all stillbirths reported during that year involved 
mothers who had already given birth to four or more babies. 
Fifty-seven had already given birth to nine babies, eighteen 
to thirteen babies and three to seventeen babies. One still- 
birth would have been the mother’s twenty-third child... . 

Forty percent of Alabama’s prospective soldiers were re- 
jected for active service and 24 percent were rejected for any 
kind of military srvice. Alabama has the third highest ma- 
ternal deathrate in the United States. One Alabama baby out 
of every ten is born dead or dies before its first birthday. 


Case histories of grateful mothers who have come to 
the southern clinics for guidance would fill volumes. In 
a cotton county of South Carolina, fifty Negro women 
appeared at the clinic the morning it was opened. One 
woman of thirty-nine, married nineteen years, had ten 
children. A farm tenant’s wife, twenty-five, married at 
sixteen, had six children in seven years, all delivered by 
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midwives in a small unscreened shack. A Negro couple, 
married seventeen years, had produced twenty children, 
twelve of them dying in infancy. 

It is obvious that in North and South Carolina and 
Alabama, help is going to those who need it most, and 
it is encouraging to know that several other states seem 
likely soon to follow their example. 

But the picture in Connecticut and Massachusetts is 
quite different. These two states started as early pioneers 
in the birth control movement; the former had a clinic 
as early as 1923, the latter as early as 1917. 


N 1939 the clinic at Waterbury, Conn., was raided and 

closed under an 1877 anti-birth control law. Two 
physicians and a nurse in attendance at the clinic were 
arrested, and the closing of all clinics in the state followed. 
A year later the Supreme Court of Errors upheld the 
constitutionality of the old law. Only an act of the leg- 
islature can change it. Last March, Dr. Wilder Tileston, 
member of the faculty of the Yale Medical School, applied 
to the New Haven County Superior Court for a declara- 
tory judgment concerning his constitutional right to give 
birth control information to three of his patients who, he 
said, might die if they became pregnant. Dr. Tileston 
argued that to deny these women birth control information 
is to violate both the state and federal constitutions be- 
cause such action would abrogate the principle of liberty, 
security of persons, privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the United States, and deprive a person of “life without 
due process of law.” Dr. Tileston’s contention is to be 
reviewed soon by the State Supreme Court. 

Meanwhile, after heated hearings in Hartford last 
spring, the “birth control bill” which would legalize the 
giving of contraceptive advice was passed. by the state as- 
sembly but defeated by the senate. This defers the issue 
for two years, since Connecticut’s legislature does not 
meet again until 1943. Educational work is going on con- 
tinually in the state to further passage of the bill. 

Massachusetts has scored in the first round of her fight 
for birth control. After having her clinics closed even be- 
fore those of Connecticut, the issue was thrown to the peo- 
ple of the state themselves. Some 50,000 of them signed 
a petition asking that the legality of giving birth control 
information be decided by a referendum ballot on an 
amendment to the state’s 1897 birth control statute. This 
amendment would allow physicians to give information on 
contraception and furnish contraceptive supplies to mar- 
ried people for health reasons. | 

The opposition to this petition is discrediting it by try- 
ing to show that certain names on it are forgeries, that 
many of those signing are not voters. But there is every 
hope that its legality will soon be established, and the 
people of Massachusetts, of whom: nearly 40 percent are 
Roman Catholics, will secure the right to vote on the 
issue. A recent Gallup poll has shown that 77 percent of 
those voting in the poll, including a majority of the 
Roman Catholics voting, favor medical freedom regarding 
birth control information. 

Meanwhile the sale of contraceptives has shown no 
marked falling off in these two northern states. The net 
result of the law enforcement is that only poverty stricken 
mothers, particularly those in ill health who need it most, 
are denied the knowledge and means of spacing their chil- 
dren. From the traditionally backward South comes the 
challenge of real progress and far-sighted planning. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


MISS BAILEY GOES VISITING 


“Some. Scars Remain” 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


ISS Bailey knew as well as anyone that in going 
M out like this she was breaking all precepts about 

client privacy. In fact, she knew it somewhat 
better than the young worker whom she was accompany- 
ing. He wasn’t bothered too much by precepts and he had 
welcomed company for the long drive into the country to 
visit what the county welfare director had described as 
“that boxcar family.” 

On either side of the road stretched vast reaches of tree- 
less country undulating to the horizon. There were few 
reminders in the tawny grass-grown pasture lands or the 
occasional stubble fields, that only a few years ago this 
had been dust-bowl country, victim of a scourge which only 
nature at its cruelest could inflict. To Miss Bailey the 
wounds of those devastating years seemed pretty well 
healed, but young Mr. Harmon knew better. 

“Don’t fool yourself, the scars are here. The emptiness 
of the country is one of them. See that little school 
house? It used to have nineteen pupils; now it has six. 
Those rises of ground over there used to have good stands 
of buildings, and the farms were well stocked and well 
cultivated. Now they’re abandoned.” 

“What became of the buildings?” asked Miss Bailey, 
whose ideas of abandoned farms came from New England. 

“Rustled,” replied Mr. Harmon laconically. ‘Then, in 
answer to Miss Bailey’s questioning look: “Abandoned 
buildings don’t last very long here. Lumber is too scarce. 
Piece by piece they just naturally disappear. People don’t 
figure it as stealing; it’s just that they need the stuff the 
other fellow has practically thrown away. It’s an old 
custom of the country.” 

“What about the people? What’s become of them?” 

Mr. Harmon made a wide gesture in a general westerly 
direction. “Gone. Not all the Okies were from Okla- 
homa, you know. We contributed our quota. And a 
good many are still in our own towns, thanks to WPA.” 

Before Miss Bailey could put the obvious question, Mr. 
Harmon went on, “See those grain elevators over there? 
That’s where we’re going. “That’s where the boxcar fam- 
ily lives?” 

You couldn’t miss the elevators. They: stood up in the 
landscape like the Empire State Building on the New 
York skyline. Around them was a grayish patch which 
was undoubtedly the town, though in the great sweep of 
country it looked like a lone teacup on a banquet table. 

The boxcar family, explained Mr. Harmon, was several 
kinds of headache, all tangled up with unpredictable 
human emotions. 

“Such as?” asked Miss Bailey. ° 

“We-el,” replied Mr. Harmon, a little pink around 
his young ears, “I suppose you could call it love.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Bailey. 

Mrs. Boxcar, it seemed, had been the wife of a farmer 
who managed somehow, with relief and one thing and 
another, to get through the worst of the bad years. Then 
he died thereby qualifying his four babies, all under five, 
for aid to dependent children. The farm already was 
practically lost and wasn’t much good anyway even if the 
widow had wanted to stay on it, which she didn’t. So 
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with an ADC grant of $39 a month she moved, bag and 
baggage, into two decent rooms in town. 

At first all that cash money seemed like munificence to 
her—‘“her husband was one of those who never let his 
wife see a nickel even when he had it”—but pretty soon 
she found that it wasn’t so much. And the children were 
more of a handful in two rooms than they had been run- 
ning loose on the farm. “But I guess the real trouble,” 
said Mr. Harmon thoughtfully, ‘“‘was that she was lone- 
some for a man around. She was only twenty-five.” 

The man who came around was Mr. Boxcar, a bachelor 
neighbor in the country until he was “blown out,” and 
went to town to go on WPA. Just about when his 
eighteen-months’ layoff was coming up, he got a job at $70 
a month taking out coal in the nearby strip-mines. With 
such an income the lonely bachelor could afford a wife 
and home. What more natural than that he should turn 
to the lonely widow? 


HE welfare department, said Mr. Harmon, had reser- 

vations about the match, though marriage of widows is 
usually counted as a satisfactory way to reduce the ADC 
case load. ‘“‘But we knew that the strip-mines were due 
to shut down and that cuts in our WPA quota left him no 
chance there. So we advised her to wait and to hang on to 
her ADC status a little longer. But I guess they really 
were—well—‘that way’ about each other. You know how 
people are.” 

Yes, Miss Bailey knew. 

“Anyway, went on Mr. Harmon, “the next thing we 
heard they were married and that saved us $39 a month. 
For awhile everything went fine. They moved into a little 
house, the kids had new hair ribbons and the Missus a 
permanent wave. Then the strip-mine shut down. ‘The 
man had been working such a short time that his unem- 
ployment compensation didn’t mean anything, and WPA 
is still laying ’em off, not taking ’*em on. They had to 
move out of their house into whatever they could get. It 
turned out to be a boxcar.” 

It was indeed a boxcar, stripped of its running gear and 
set down endwise on the dusty road which presently would 
be Main Street. A rough door and window had been cut 
on the street end, but all the rest of it was just old red 
freight car. 

The door was opened by a black-haired giant of a man, 
all bone and muscle. Crowding around his legs, their blue 
eyes bright with curiosity, were four stairsteps of tow- 
headed children. Back in the dimness was a woman so 
young and pretty that Miss Bailey promptly forgave all. 
To be sure the children were far from immaculate, the 
splintery floor was unswept, dirty dishes competed with a 
stuttering radio for space on the table, but, since Miss 
Bailey’s domestic experience did not run to keeping house 
in a box car, she was not inclined to be critical. 

Miss Bailey need not have worried about intruding on 
the privacy of the interview. She heard none of it. This 
was men’s business and the two men attended to it in the 
dark furthermost reaches of the boxcar. She was left to 
talk with Mrs. Boxcar. Just as the weather and the pre- 
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valence of colds were pretty well exhausted as topics of 
conversation, the men emerged from the gloom. 

Mrs. Boxcar dropped the weather like a hot potato. 
“Well, what about it?” she asked sharply. Her husband 
shrugged his big shoulders. “Says he can’t do a thing. 
Says I’d better light out for some of these places where 
there’s defense work, and send you back some money.” 

Mrs. Boxcar ruffled up like a little hen. ‘And leave 
your family and maybe get sick and nobody to take care 
of you? No, siree! Kids or no kids, if you go I go.” 

Mr. Boxcar smiled and patted her shoulder. ‘‘Honey, 
that’s just what I’ve been tellin’ him.” 


EITHER Miss Bailey nor Mr. Harmon had much 
4 to say as they drove through Main Street and on 
into the open country. Finally she asked, “Is it true that 
you can’t do anything?” 

“T’m afraid it is. You see he’s employable, and such 
little general relief as we have is strictly limited to unem- 
ployables. ‘There’s no way that I can think of now for 
him to get even food stamps. With harvest over there’s no 
work for him here until the strip-mines open, months from 
now. ‘Tough, isn’t it, a big husky like that.” 

“Wouldn’t he be better on the land? Can’t the Farm 
Security people do anything?” 

“Nope. I’ve tried ’em. ‘They’re very choosy, take only 
men who have been operating farmers, and Boxcar was 
never that; he really was just a farmhand. Of course 
he’d be better on the land. So would hundreds of farm 
people who were drawn into these little towns by WPA 
and now are stranded, rotting their lives out. WPA un- 
settled *°em in droves and now FSA piously resettles ’em 
one by one. What kind of a policy do you call that? And 
meantime the land that they left has been gathered in, 
usually for delinquent taxes, by a new kind of speculator 
who works it at the absolute minimum to get the maxi- 
mum benefits under the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. ‘Those guys don’t give a whoop about producing. 
They're farming to get the most they can out of the 
government. And where does that leave Boxcar?” 

Miss Bailey didn’t know. Agricultural economics were 
not up her street. So she asked another question. 

“How are the Boxcars, and the four babies, going to eat 
this winter, and keep warm?” 

“Well, he still has a few dollars that he earned during 
harvest, and five or six bushels of potatoes that he dug on 
shares. He gets a quart of milk a day for milking three 
cows, and he knows where he can get some winter squash. 
For fuel he digs in the tipple and sifts coal out of the dust. 
He’s worried, but he doesn’t want her to know it. Hon- 
estly, he’d be an all-right guy if he just had work.” 

“What about the people who stuck to the land? Are 
they any better off?” 

“They couldn’t be worse than Boxcar, and some of them 
are better. Why, we have a woman, an ADC case—say, 
let’s go see her. It isn’t much out of the way.” 

As the car jounced over the rough dirt road Mr. Har- 
mon told about Mrs. Birnoff. Her husband had been a 
fairly prosperous farmer until he fell sick. It was cancer 
and before he finally died debts had accumulated and 
much of the livestock had been sold. The day after the 
funeral the house burned. 

“We first heard of her,”’” Mr. Harmon went on, “when 
a neighbor told us that she was living on the prairie and 
that something ought to be done about the children. So 
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we traveled out there and sure enough there was the fur- 
niture set out on the prairie with tarpaulins spread over 
it and the mother and her four little girls crawling in 
under at night. Nothing would induce her to leave the 
place, first because she knew that if she did the barn and 
sheds, ramshackle as they were, would be rustled; and 
second because she was sure that if she could get the few 
hundred dollars insurance on the house she could work the 
place herself and make a go of it. She knew how to farm, 
but she didn’t know how to live in town and she didn’t 
propose to lose all that she and her husband had worked 
to accumulate. She’s from the old Russo-German stock 
that first settled this country and those people sure aren’t 
afraid to work. 

“Well, we offered to do what we could and she took us 
up. We made her an ADC grant of $39 a month and 
our attorney helped her with her insurance claim and with 
adjustments so that in the end she had a good quarter sec- 
tion free and clear, the most necessary farm machinery, a 
couple of cows, a horse, and some chickens. Also four 
little girls, the oldest only eleven. 

“The matter of a house was a sticker. We suggested 
trying to make the barn habitable, but she needed that for 
the stock and anyway she had a better idea. Built out 
from the side of a hill was a big half-dugout chicken 
house, and did she do a job on it! She cleaned and scrub- 
bed it, patched the roof, traded days’ work for windows 
that she put in herself, laid a floor of pounded clay mixed 
with straw, and finally had a perfectly decent, snug, one- 
room house, a lot better, she says, than her grandmother 
ever had. I hope she’s home. She’s a great character.” 


UT Mrs. Birnoff wasn’t home, and the visitors could 
only wander around, climbing down into the root- 
cellar stocked with heaps of potatoes and winter vegetables, 
and peering through white-curtains into the half dugout 
with its neatly made beds and oil-cloth covered table. As 
they were about to give up, Mr. Harmon’s sharp eyes 
caught a glint of light way off on the prairie. “Here 
come the kids from school. See the stin on their dinner 
pail?” 

“Ma,” said the oldest girl, was “getting in the millet.” 
She’d go get her. And go she did, bounding away like 
an antelope. 

Mother and daughter rode the load of millet in to- 
gether. Mrs. Birnoff wore a man’s overalls, a man’s wide 
straw hat, a man’s heavy work shoes. Her skin was like 
coffee, her hands like oak, her smile like sunshine. She 
was getting along fine, she said. Another day and the 
millet would all be in. Had we seen the new root-cellar? 
The roof of the house had a leak where the stovepipe came 
through, but she knew where to borrow a soldering iron to 
fix it. One cow was beginning to dry up but the other 
would soon be fresh. ‘‘Four kids need a lot of milk.’ No, 
there was nothing she needed, she was getting along fine. 

“But Mrs. Birnoff,” said Miss Bailey, ‘don’t you get 
lonesome? You’re so far from town or from neighbors.” 

Mrs. Birnoff laughed out loud. “Me, lonesome? When 
would I have time to be lonesome? I’ve got four kids to 
bring up and that oldest—already I see she’s smart. She’s 
got to have real schooling. No, I’m not lonesome.” 


Since March 1933 “Miss Bailey’ has been a SURVEY 
MIpDMONTHLY character, her close-in observations of social 
work in action a continuing feature. 
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Her e in Washington ° : By Rilla Schroeder 


U. S. Employment Service be’ accomplished with the least possible disturb- 


p RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has directed that the federalization of the 


ance of existing personnel and procedure. 
only operation of the employment offices. 


The change, of course, affects 
It has been obvious for some time that 


the fifty-odd separate set-ups were not operating effectively and that the federal 


government would have to step in. 


In his telegram to the state governors the President said: “In order that there 
may be complete responsiveness to the demands of national defense and speedy, 
uniform, effective action to meet rapidly changing need, it is essential that all of 
these separate employment services become a uniformly and of necessity nation- 
ally operated employment service.” The President added that he anticipated 
little difficulty in transferring state employes to the federal service since the 
federal government already is paying practically all the cost of operation and 
the state personnel was recruited on a merit basis. 

Federal Security Administrator McNutt states that the U. S. Employment 
Service hopes to meet wartime labor needs through a three-point program: 


1. By transferring workers displaced 
because of priorities of war production. 

2. By making increased use of existing 
and potential labor reserves including 
women, older workers, Negroes, and 
minority groups against whom there is 
frequent discrimination. 

3. By making more effective use of 
those already employed through upgrad- 
ing of workers and transfer of needed 
workers to war production from less 
urgent jobs. 

Unemployment compensation systems 
in each state will remain state-operated, 
as in the past. The federally operated 
employment offices where unemployed 
workers claiming benefits are required to 
register, will continue to serve the state 
agencies administering unemployment 
compensation laws. John J. Corson of 
the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance has been named head of the 
new Bureau of Employment Security. 


+ + + 


OCD Drrectror LA GUARDIA SHORTLY 
will ask Congress to approve funds for 
the purchase of 50,000,000 gas masks for 
civilians in the three coastal areas—East, 
Gulf, and Pacific. There will be five 
sizes: babies, small children from two to 
three, those from three through twelve, 
adolescents, adults. 


+ + + 


THE ROSENMAN REPORT ON DEFENSE 
housing is still in that ambiguous state 
known as “on the President’s desk.” Of- 
ficially no one has an inkling of its con- 
tent except the President and its author, 
Judge Samuel I. Rosenman. 
Unofficially, however, it is known gen- 
erally that the report recommends the 
consolidation of all the agencies having 
to do with defense housing under one 
head. Roughly this would bring together 
the U. S. Housing Authority, the Public 
Buildings Administration, the Defense 
Homes Corporation, the Defense Hous- 
ing Division of the Federal Works Ad- 
ministration, the Mutual Ownership 
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Division of FWA, home construction 
units of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the Farm Security Administration, the 
Alley Dwelling Authority, and the Of- 
fice of the Defense Housing Coordinator. 
A commissioner would be named for all 
federal construction and another for all 
government financing and mortgaging of 
private housing. 

Such a program is almost certain of 
Presidential approval. The bickering be- 
tween the various defense housing 
agencies has increased steadily. In ask- 
ing Judge Rosenman to make the study 
and submit a program, the President 
termed conditions “complicated,” a mild 
description of the actual situation. 

The agencies’ differences were re- 
flected, unfortunately, in the third Lan- 
ham bill which seeks to transfer control 
of defense housing to the Public Build- 
ings Administration where, it is charged, 
it would come more directly under the 
control of Defense Housing Coordinator 
Palmer. 

Mr. Palmer has not been popular with 
the heads of several of the other defense 
housing agencies who accuse the co- 
ordinator of listening to the realtors’ 
siren songs. The House passed the Lan- 
ham bill with the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration bit intact, but the Senate 
voted it out. The Senate, furthermore, 
rejected the House proposal to raise the 
permissible cost of defense housing units, 
as advocated by Mr. Palmer. The Senate 
took another slap at Mr. Palmer when 
it decreed that all contracts be awarded 
in competitive bidding, the practice the 


USHA has followed. The Lanham bill 


has gone to conference. 
+ ¢ + 


Tue Joint ComMMITTEE oN Non-Es- 
sential Expenditures has filed its pre- 
liminary report which, as was to be ex- 
pected, recommends wholesale head chop- 
ping for the agencies. The report follows 


closely the recent report of the Bureau 
of the Budget, filed at the request of the 
Senate Committee on Finance. The dif- 
ference is that the joint committee means 
it and the Budget Bureau took great 
pains to indicate its lack of enthusiasm 
for the program it outlined. 

The committee recommends a total 
reduction of $1,301,075,000 which it 
promises to increase. 

Briefly the reductions suggested are: 


CCC (abolished) ......$246,960,000 
INDY Ate (abolished) mryaaenies 91,767,000 
WV IAG? tire reas ee 2 Ore 400,000,000 
Agriculture 
andepurchasesseaee tases 3,000,000 
Savings in overhead ..... 50,000,000 


Agricultural commodities. 100,000,000 


Farm tenant and farm 
tenant loan (abolished) 57,122,000 
FSA (abolished) ....... 190,500,000 
Public Works, Highways .. 64,000,000 
Other Public Works 
Non-defense public build- 
IDG SPS eae MERKEN Sak 43,164,000 
Department of Interior 
Ltenisue cere eels 26,727,000 
Rivers and Harbors, 
Flood; controlits....... 27,835,000 
In promising further money-saving 


suggestions the committee declared that 
it proposed to “review all permanent 
agencies in an effort to determine the 
necessity and efficiency of their ad- 
ministration and the advisability of more 
effective controls.” 

Legislation along the line of the report 
is certain to be introduced. It would be 
impossible at this time to hazard a guess 
as to how Congress would react. A cer- 
tain group unquestionably would sup- 
port the committee. Another group would 
fight to the last ditch any reduction in 
the social services. Individuals who have 
special interests in one or more of the 
agencies affected would be willing to 
speak up and defend ‘that particular 
agency, notably the farm bloc. 


+ + + 


OPM HAs AUTHORIZED A COMMITTEE OF 
health specialists to plan a program for 
the civilian and military populations of 
the countries fighting the Axis. The com- 
mittee will be known as the Technical 
Council of the Health and Supplies 
Branch of OPM and will be headed by 
William H. Bristol, Jr., chief of OPM 
Health Supplies Branch. Its duties will 
be to ascertain the health supply re- 
quirements of the army, navy, and 
civilian population; to make recommenda- 
tions for the production and distribution 
of such items as garbage pails and screens 
not classified as health supplies but es- 
sential for sanitation. 
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‘Lhe Common Welfare 


War and the Red Cruss 


A FEW DAYS AFTER THE JAPANESE ATTACK ON Hawaltl 
the American Red Cross announced a special drive for a 
war fund of $50,000,000 for its work with our armed 
forces and with civilian victims of enemy action. The cam- 
paign, under the chairmanship of S. Sloan Colt, New York 
banker, comes close on the heels of one of the most success- 
ful rollcalls in Red Cross history. 

Almost as soon as the smoke of battle cleared from 
Pearl Harbor the Red Cross disaster relief set-up had 
swung into operation. This rapidity of action can be at- 
tributed to the ARC’s usual policy of preparedness. Twelve 
fifty-bed first-aid stations already had been set up in Hawaii 
completely staffed with doctors, nurses and first aid per- 
sonnel. Intensive training courses had been conducted over 
a period of several months preparing 2,200 volunteers for 
emergency duty. Besides its regular staff the local chapter 
had enrolled more than 1,200 graduate nurses. A trained 
motor corps was ready to evacuate civilians from bombed 
areas. Food supplies, blankets, clothing, surgical dressings, 
canteen and medical supplies were on hand. 

Such preparation takes money and advance effort. The 
Red Cross has been spending $1,000,000 a month in 
strengthening its resources on all fronts. We do not know 
to what extent it will be called upon before the last bomb 
drops and peace comes again to this earth. But we have 
passed the days when looking forward to any contingency 
was called hysteria. 


All-Time and War-Time Appeals 


War CHESTS FOR UNITED APPEALS BY ALL-TIME AND 
war-time health, welfare, and recreational agencies which 
depend upon private funds, seem to be a probability for 
next fall. Already the Greater Boston Community Fund 
and the Rochester Community Chest have announced 
campaigns, the former now in progress, the latter sched- 
uled for May, to include the regular local agencies plus 
the Red Cross War Fund, the USO, and other war and 
foreign relief appeals. “These campaigns will be watched 
closely by Community Chest leaders for indications that 
would justify a general movement for War Chests in the 
fall, when 90 percent of community campaigns are held. 

At present some of the well-established Chests are skepti- 
cal of the value of adding war funds to the all-time ap- 
peals, but nevertheless the movement is toward consolidated 
war appeals. As a step in this direction, over fifty Com- 
munity Chests successfully included USO local quotas in 
their last fall campaigns. This number probably will be 
doubled next fall. American Red Cross national policy is 
against merger with local War Chests, except under extra- 
ordinary circumstances. 

The problem of the Community Chests is not whether 
a united appeal would save money, as it obviously would, 
but whether local contributors accustomed to giving stand- 
ard amounts, would double their contributions to a War 
Chest. In the last war there were only a dozen or so Com- 
munity Chests so that the War Cests started from scratch. 
Now, however, the War Chests generally would start from 
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established Community Chests, with their established giv- 
ing clientele. Another difference between 1917 and 1942 
in charitable financing is that war profits now are sharply 
limited, with much heavier taxation on individuals and 
corporations. This necessarily means a broadening of the 
base of giving if large funds are to be raised. 

Since the start of this war Canadian cities, in general, 
have employed the device of three main annual campaigns 
at well-spaced intervals: one for the Canadian Red Cross, 
one for other war relief and service agencies, and one for 
united local agencies. Present thought this side of the 
border does not incline to that pattern. 


Federal Economy 


‘THAT NON-DEFENSE EXPENDITURES OF THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ernment can be cut by more than two billion dollars with- 
out sacrificing essential social services is the conclusion of a 
Brookings Institution study, the findings of which were 
made public on December 28. The study, financed by a 
grant from the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation of 
Pittsburgh, was directed by Henry P. Seidemann. ‘The 
Brookings Institution proposals far outstrip the economies 
recommended by the Byrd Committee (see page 15). 

For example, where the Byrd committee proposed sav- 
ings of $27,835,000 in appropriations for flood control, 
and rivers and harbors (items which notoriously have “pork 
barrel” aspects) the Brookings study would reduce water 
projects by $350,000,000. The Byrd committee lists a sav- 
ing of $400,622,000 in agriculture, with drastic curtail- 
ment in federal subsidies for relief milk, penny-a-day 
milk, school lunches, and the food stamp plan. The Brook- 
ings study would cut agricultural expenditures by $625,- 
000,000, largely through curtailment of AAA benefit and 
parity payments to farmers. A saving of about $300,000,- 
000 is possible, the Brookings study finds, by transfer of 
costs to state and local governments, which have experi- 
enced a marked and continuing fiscal improvement. 

Like the Byrd committee, Brookings recommends a sav- 
ing of nearly $250,000,000 by abolishing the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, because, ‘With the outbreak of war, the 
CCC activities might well be completely absorbed by 
military and vocational training activities.” 

The Brookings study declares that, in spite of an in- 
crease in national income to an estimated $95,000,000,000 
for the current year, as compared with the $60,000,000,- 
000 average for the fiscal years 1935-37, non-defense ex- 
penditures are today $200,000,000 higher than the average 
for the three earlier years. 


On the Housing Front 


WHILE HOUSERS, OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL, WERE PRO- 
testing the amendment to the Lanham Act as passed by the 
U. S. House of Representatives, the unexpected happened. 
Unheralded, Congress put $300,000,000 from another 
source into the housing hopper. This appropriation to the 
President “to provide temporary shelter in localities where 
for any reason arising out of the war a shortage exists”’ 
was part of the supplemental appropriations bill for war 
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activities. A large proportion of the homes built with 
these funds probably will be demountable units that meet 
acceptable standards. 

Subsequently the Senate passed the Lanham Act amend- 
ment, correcting the more objectionable features of the 
House version which threatened to scuttle the long-term, 
low-rent housing program. The Senate struck out pro- 
visions that would restrict construction to Public Buildings 
Administration and the army and navy, and that would 
require rents based solely on value, and dwellings to be 
sold as expeditiously as possible. It rejected a desirable 
House provision to permit a higher construction cost per 
dwelling unit. 

As this is written, (January 1) the amendment is in the 
hands of a conference committee. The ultimate compro- 
mise between House and Senate promises to provide an 
additional $300,000,000 for war housing. Added to earlier 
appropriations this means more than a billion dollars avail- 
able for the purpose. 

Even with sufficient funds it might be seriously ques- 
tioned whether, under the present federal housing set-up, 
the program can be carried out expeditiously and effec- 
tively. In this connection it may well be recalled that the 
President has wide war powers to reorganize any depart- 
ment or agency of the government. In the field of housing 
it is generally held that an agency adequate to war needs 
would function as effectively in a long-range program. 


Priority Unemployment 


EXPERTS DIFFER AS TO THE PRESENT EXTENT OF “PRIORI- 
ties unemployment,” the rate at which it is likely to in- 
crease, the length of time it may be expected to continue. 
There is one fact, however, on which opinion is agreed: 
unemployment will be a major problem in. this country 
during much of 1942. Shortage of certain materials, de- 
lays in placing contracts, shut-downs to retool, need for 
re-training men and women to adapt their skills to new 
machines and processes inevitably mean large scale dis- 
locations. 

Speaking at a joint session of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation and the American Statistical As- 
sociation, Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the Social 
Security Board, stated on December 30 that “a serious 
problem of priorities unemployment” will face the United 
States within six months, that it will be accompanied by 
“scarcity of labor in a number of skilled occupations,” and 
will be followed by a general labor shortage lasting 
throughout the war. 

The order banning the sale of new passenger cars and 
trucks, two days later, and the forecast of an early “sus- 
pension of production” program for cars and light trucks 
at an early date, underscores the urgency of the unem- 
ployment problem. Prior to the order, about 150,000 
automobile workers already were out of work, due to 
curtailment of automobile output, according to union fig- 
ures. The United Automobile Workers Union (CIO) 
estimates that 350,000 more workers will be affected. 

Speaking for the automobile industry Alvan Macauley, 
president of the Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
endorsed the government’s plan to order cessation of pas- 
senger car and light truck production. He urged speed in 
putting through defense contracts, pointing out the un- 
avoidable gap between the placing of a contract and the 
beginning of production: “It takes time. The Lord him- 
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self can’t shorten that time. We can’t get a contract today 
and start production tomorrow.” 

Not only in the “auto towns,” but in places where tires. 
and parts, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, aluminum uten- 
sils, and other consumer goods and gadgets have been 
made, the severity and duration of unemployment in the 
months ahead will depend on the energy and resourceful- 
ness with which war contracts are placed: to speed the 
armament program while at the same time they cushion 
the dislocation for the worker and the community. 


Foundation Giving 


IN A FINAL REPORT WHICH REVIEWS HIS NINETEEN YEARS. 
as president of the Carnegie Corporation, Frederick P. 
Keppel, who retired in November, surveys the major 
changes in foundations and their giving since the “con- 
fidence and buoyancy” of 1922. 

In 1922, Mr. Keppel recalls, there was, in general, no 
foundation cooperation with government, “and little or no. 
tie between endowed philanthropy and the business and in- 
dustrial life of the country.” In a day which still had 
“unshaken confidence in what money could perform,” 
foundation grants were made chiefly to endowed colleges. 
and universities, for the most part for “endowment for 
general purposes or for buildings.” 

To Mr. Keppel, the depression poverty in ideas was as 
marked as the financial problems of the period. “Proposals 
of constructive significance dropped sharply.” The whole 
pattern of distribution changed. The proportion of grants. 
made on foundation initiative rose sharply, grants to in- 
dividuals as contrasted with those to institutions increased, 
obligations for the future were avoided, “the proportion 
of grants in the middle brackets began to-rise at the ex- 
pense of gifts of $100,000 or more.” 

Mr. Keppel sets forth some general principles which he 
believes apply to all foundations. He is convinced that 
“there are no educational panaceas,’ but equally he holds 
that there is “no end to the variety of orthodox and un- 
orthodox educational enterprises to which foundation grants 
may prove timely and fruitful.” 

He adds, ‘“The best results come when a foundation 
grant is given to an organization that is already in a posi- 
tion to meet its normal budget, but can use additional 
funds to enable it to do something which it is competent 
to undertake and really wants to do... .” 


And So On... 


‘THE FIRST OF WHAT MAY BE A SERIES OF HEARINGS ON 
the need of ‘“‘a fourth category” of general relief under the 
Social Security Board was held. in mid-December before 
the U. S. Senate Finance Committee. Eight state public 
welfare officials, led by Clemens J. France of Rhode Island, 
were impressive witnesses on the existing relief situation 
and on the necessity of dealing with it as a measure for 
maintaining national morale. . Tuskegee Institute’s 
Department of Records and Research reports four lynch- 
ings, all of Negroes, as the sorry toll of 1941. This is one 
less than in 1940, one more than in 1939. States where 
the lynchings occurred were Florida, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina. ... Russian War Relief, Inc., with head- 
quarters at 535 Fifth Avenue, New York, and established 
branches in twelve cities, is conducting a national campaign 
for $3,000,000 for medical supplies for the Soviet Union. 
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The Social Front 


Welfare and Defense 


GRIM reminder of the difference 

between a “defense” and a war 
program was the conference of federal 
officials held on December 22 to con- 
sider plans for a vocational rehabilita- 
tion program for disabled men. Attend- 
ing were representatives of the War and 
Navy Departments, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the U. S. Public Health 
Service, the Department of Labor, the 
National Resources Planning Board, the 
U. S. Employe’s Compensation Com- 
mission, the Labor Division of the Of- 
fice of Production Management, the 
Social Security Board, the Office of 
Education, and others. The conference 
was called by Federal Security Admin- 
istrator McNutt in response to a request 
from President Roosevelt. Said the 
President: “In view of the unhappy cas- 
ualty prospects of a nation at war, and 
deeply sensing our responsibility in the 
matter of softening its disabling effects 
upon our defenders and upon our peo- 
ple generally . . . I desire that atten- 
tion be given to the development of a 
proper program for vocational rehabili- 
tation. ... Will you advise me of your 
joint conclusions and give me a plan 
for an approach to this problem as soon 
as possible.” 


Approved—The first applications for 
maintenance and operation funds for 
non-education purposes under the $150,- 
000,000 community facilities appropria- 


tion were recently approved by the 
President. The projects involve the 
granting of Defense Public Works 


funds for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Mineral County Hospital at 
Hawthorne, Nev., $5,190; a recreation 
center for service men in the District 
of Columbia, $25,860; recreation cen- 
ters for service men in Atlantic bases, 
$10,960. The more than 100 applica- 
tions for maintenance and _ operation 
funds previously approved were all for 
schools. The bulk of the construction 
projects have been for additions to 
schools, hospitals, water and sewer fa- 
cilities. 

Altogether a total of 950 DPW proj- 
ects have been approved at a cost of 


$142,000,000. 


Evacuation—Within a week after the 
declaration of war, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and the American Red 
Cross instituted a joint agreement 
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whereby the CCC camps were desig- 
nated for emergency use in the event of 
mass evacuation caused by enemy ac- 
tion in any part of the country. CCC 
equipment and personnel will be made 
available to the Red Cross for rescue 
of evacués and their transportation to 
concentration points; for the transporta- 
tion of medical personnel and medical 
supplies; for distribution of relief ra- 
tions; for the transfer of emergency 
equipment; for service in the prepara- 
tion of food; for emergency and hous- 
ing facilities on CCC premises; for stor- 
age of Red Cross supplies. CCC per- 
sonnel, trained for disaster relief work, 
will carry out their assignments as com- 
ponents of the Red Cross set-up. Every 
CCC enrollee has been trained in the 
standard Red Cross first aid course. 


Aides— Latest moves in the Red Cross 
volunteer training program for the 
emergency are campaigns to train 500,- 
000 canteen aides to handle group feed- 
ing in event of disaster or wartime 
catastrophes, and to train 100,000 nu- 
trition aides to assist in the national 
nutrition program. The canteen aides 
will remain under the jurisdiction ot 
the Red Cross to which has been desig- 
nated the responsibility of group feeding 
in an emergency. Nutrition aides, how- 
ever, will wear the uniform of the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense and will be 
assigned to volunteer duty with local 
nutrition projects. 


The USO—To serve troop  detach- 
ments on special duty along the Pacific 
shore the United Service Organizations 
have mobilized an emergency field ser- 
vice program to carry recreational sup- 
plies and refreshments to soldiers away 
from their bases. Another USO service 
soon to be inaugurated is a service for 
troops in transit. The service embraces 
four points: information and personal 
aid to service men, their relatives and 
friends traveling to or from camps or 
naval stations; lounges or club rooms 
where reading, writing, and checking 
accomodations will be provided near 
transportation centers; transport service 
providing coffee, light refreshments, and 
magazines to men held in waiting trains 
or buses; marshalling community re- 
sources for hospitality when overnight 
stops are made. The troops in transit 
service developed in cooperation with 


~ local defense committees. It is planned 


to use volunteer and civic groups ex- 


tensively in its operation. ... A recent 
recreational and educational program 
developed by the National Catholic 
Community Service, USO member 


agency, may be extended to all other 
USO agencies. This, the “Star-Spangled 
Network,” includes a system of wired 
radio stations operating in the camps or 
naval stations with programs emanating 
from a local USO club, and a system 
of amateur short wave radio stations 
providing transmission of personal mes- 
sages to service men free of charge. The 
first wired station was dedicated last 
month; the first short wave station, in 
November at New London, Conn. 


Concerning Children 


VENTS of recent weeks have made 

more pertinent than ever the obser- 
vations of the U. S. Civil Defense Mis- 
sion sent to Britain last February, 
whose report in relation to children has 
just been released by the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Prepared by Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot, the Children’s Bureau rep- 
resentative on the mission, the report 
contains 179 mimeographed pages chock 
full of information on the measures be- 
ing taken in Great Britain to protect 
children from the war. The main body 
of the report is divided into five parts: 
the protection of children under bom- 
bardment; the effect of war and civil 
defense on children; the evacuation of 
children; general comment on evacua- 
tion policies and procedures; conclusions 
and recommendations: A long appendix 
describes the work and organization of 
the Women’s Voluntary Services for 
Civil Defense. 

Detailed and chronological in its cov- 
erage, the report gives a picture of the 
patient method of trial, error, and re- 
vision out of which has developed the 
present British programs for children. 
Out of all this information evolves les- 
sons to be taken to heart in planning 
for our own children on this side of the 
Atlantic. Thus the conclusions place first 
emphasis on the necessity for advance 
planning, advance preparation, and ad- 
vance training of personnel. Says Dr. 
Eliot: “Many of the problems faced at 
the time of the first evacuation [in Eng- 
land] could have been avoided had the 
authorities made available funds for ad- 
vance preparation. ... The relative in- 
adequacy in the United States of fa- 
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cilities and services for child health and 
welfare and maternity care, especially 
in small cities, towns, and rural areas, 
and the greater distances between cities 
and potential reception areas make our 
problem of planning for the protection 
of children a far greater one even than 


that encountered in England. . . . For- 
tunately, no step need be taken that in- 
volves expenditure of funds (except 


those for part of the central planning) 
which will not contribute to the health 
and welfare of children in normal 
times.” 


Accounting— In response to requests 
from child welfare agencies, the New 
York State Department of Social Wel- 
fare has prepared a system of account- 
ing records for expenditures for the care 
of children in foster homes and is rec- 
ommending the adoption of its procedures 
by all agencies desiring to systematize 
their financial records of foster care. 
The system is built on four assump- 
tions: the financial obligations incurred 
by the agency in placing a child and 
in supervising its care must be prop- 
erly authorized; the agency has a 
bookkeeper to perform the functions 
connected with payments and to record 
financial transactions; the children’s 
worker is responsible for authorizing 
payments for services to children under 
foster care while the bookkeeper is re- 
sponsible for seeing that such payments 
are made; the agency maintains a com- 
plete financial record for each child for 
purposes of audit and _ statistics, of 
charging cost of care back to place of 
settlement, of guidance of the children’s 
worker in her continuing supervision. 
The new system involves seven forms: 
an authorization for payment for child 
care; a foster mother’s expense account 
sheet; an order for purchase; a receipt 
for payment to agency toward care of 
child; a schedule for listing, child by 
child, the payments made by the agency 
for all its children; a record of specific 
payments for the individual child; a 
master file record card. 


Orphans— Approximately 900 children 
have become wards of the British gov- 
ernment as a result of having lost both 
parents in the war. Most of these chil- 
dren, under the supervision of the Min- 
istry of Pensions, are living with rela- 
tives; others are in foster homes. Many 
requests for adoption have been made— 
more, in fact than there are children— 
but it has been decided to postpone all 
adoption proceedings until after the war. 


Cruelty— One of the most shocking re- 
ports to be made in recent times came 
out of a special investigation of condi- 
tions at the Kentucky Houses of Re- 
form, state “training school” for de- 
linquent children at Greendale, Ky. 
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First indication that all was not sweet- 
ness and light at the institution came 
with a report of the Osborne Associa- 
tion two years ago that the school was 
run in an “old time penal atmosphere.” 
[See Survey Midmonthly, May 1940, 
page 173.] A more recent investigation, 
made by appointees of the governor, 
backs up this judgment with facts which 
would make Charles Dickens turn in 
his grave. The investigators found 540 
children living in non-fireproof buildings 
(with one exception) constructed for a 
maximum of 500. One building with a 
normal capacity of 40 children housed 
124 Negro boys. Another, with 100 chil- 
dren, contained only two toilets. Beds, 
where there were any, had sagging or 
broken springs, “horrible” mattresses, 
and were placed only six inches apart. 
Inmates of the disciplinarian barracks 
slept on the floor. 

Methods of discipline were almost 
medieval. Boys were confined from 30 
to 180 days in cells with wired win- 
dows. Their food was shoved under 
the door in metal dishes and had to be 
eaten from the floor. Each boy received 
“ten licks with the paddle” the day he 
entered the disciplinarian barracks, ten 
when he was released. A few received 
paddlings every morning and evening. 

The governor’s investigators made 
forty-one recommendations for improve- 
ment of the institution. Said they: “Ne 
rehabilitative program for the unfortu- 
nate children sent to Greendale can be 
expected to rise much higher than the 
physical aspects of the plant in which 


they are housed, work, live, and study. 
A prompt and determined about face 
must be made in the full program of 
plant, grounds, training plans, and fa- 
cilities.” 


In Print— “The Life of an Exceptional 
Child,” is the title of the proceedings of 
the seventh institute on the exceptional 
child, sponsored by the child research 
clinic of the Woods School, Langhorne, 
Pa. Scientific papers presented by pedia- 
tricians and neurologists cover the vari- 
ous phases through which the abnormal 
child presents problems: “Life Begins,” 
“Infant Training,’ ‘Primary School 
Training,’ “Growing Up,” “Adoles- 
cence,” “Life Span.” Single copies avail- 
able on request from Irene S. Seipt, di- 
rector, Child Research Clinic, The 
Woods School, Langhorne, Pa. : 

“Program to Place British Children in 
Ontario Homes for the Duration of the 
War,” a supplementary report of the 
Ontario Department of Public Welfare 
gives the history and organizational set- 
up of the program established in 1940 
for the reception and supervision of 
British child evacués. The department 
concludes that its experience with the 
600 children placed in its care justified 
the contentions that: placement should 
be handled by the qualified Provincial 
child-caring organizations; Provincial 
control of the placement of children 
within the Province is essential; modern 
child placing methods can be adopted 
to meet any emergency situation with 
success. From the department, Toronto. 


Education 


SPECIAL war commission within 

the U. S. Office of Education has 
been established on the recommendation 
of Commissioner John W. Studebaker, 
and with the approval of representatives 
of more than thirty educational organ- 
izations, who met in conference in 
Washington just before Christmas. The 
commission will serve to facilitate the 
adjustment of educational agencies to 
war needs, to inform the government 
about services which colleges and schools 
can render, to study the possible effects 
of government policies and programs on 
educational agencies, and to recommend, 
through Mr. Studebaker, proposals for 
government action. Special wartime ser- 
vices which the commission will seek to 
improve are the removal of educational 
handicaps of draft rejectees, plans for 
using colleges and universities for train- 
ing various types of army and navy per- 
sonnel, speed-up in graduation for men 
likely to be needed in the armed forces. 
Mr. Studebaker will serve as chairman 
of the commission. A committee on state 
and local school administration is head- 


ed by Willard E. Givens of the Office 
of Education, and one on higher educa- 
tion by George F. Zook, president of 
the American Council of Education. 


War and Curricula—From scores of 
campuses announcement came last 
month of changes in academic schedules 
to shorten the time required to obtain 
a degree, in order that as many students 
as possible may complete their academic 
education before being called into ser- 
vice. Most of the eastern men’s col- 
leges—Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dart- 
mouth, Williams, the College of the 
City of New York, for example—will 
eliminate the spring vacation and the 
“break” between semesters, and shorten 
the long summer vacation. At most of 
these colleges, the rearrangement means 
that this year’s seniors will graduate 
early in May; present juniors in Feb- 
ruary, 1943; sophomores in September, 
1943: freshmen in June, 1944. At 
Northwestern University, highschool 
juniors with exceptional records will be 
permitted to enter as college freshmen 
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CHARLOTTE WHITTON 


ciated for the past fifteen years. 


conferences, national and state. 


another to social organization. 
in her own country. 


Almost as interesting to her American social work friends as to her Canadian 
colleagues is news of the resignation of Charlotte Whitton as executive 
director of the Canadian Welfare Council with which she has been asso- 
Miss Whitton is not quitting social work— 
far from it. She is laying down administrative responsibilities only in order 
to do more of the writing, speaking, and short-term jobs for which she has 
been in demand increasingly since the war began. 
Miss Whitton has been Number One speaker at many American social work 
In this month alone her dates are taking 
her to New Hampshire, Vermont, Buffalo, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 


A Canadian by birth and conviction Miss Whitton got her M.A. with 
honors and medals galore from Queens University. She was first associated 
with what is now the Welfare Council in 1918, but in the intervening years 
has taken time out for various other activities, all related in one way or 
Happily she has not been without honor 
In addition to honors for public service conferred by 
King George V and King George VI, she received the degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law from King’s College, Halifax, in 1939. Her own alma mater made 
her a Doctor of Laws at its hundredth anniversary last October, citing her as 
its “most distinguished woman graduate.” 


During the past year 


in September 1942. The plan was orig- 
inated by Dean Ralph B. Dennis of the 
school of speech, but other schools in 
the university probably will adopt it. 


Parents Lose— The legal fight by par- 
ents of pupils in progressive Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to prevent the merger of 
the school with Horace Mann School, 
was lost in the New York State Su- 
preme Court. Justice Carroll G. Walter 
dismissed the suit for an injunction to 
restrain the college from carrying out 
the merger.-The parents held that the 
merger would violate the terms of the 
agreement under which Teachers Col- 
lege received $3,000,000 in 1926 from 
the General Education Board for ex- 
perimental work in Lincoln School. Jus- 
tice Walter held that the primary pur- 
pose of the grants was “to insure the 
permanence of experimental work in 
the field of elementary and secondary 
education,’ and that in making the 
grants Lincoln School ‘was a mere in- 
cident or means.’ He further found 
that the parents failed to prove that 
educational experiment would suffer 
from the merger. 


Reading Interests— War and _increas- 
ing employment are responsible for a 
decrease in reading in this country, and 
for drastic changes in’ the type of books 
read in 1941, according to the annual 
survey of reading interests made by 
the American Library Association last 
month. Shirer’s “Berlin Diary” was 
voted the most popular book of the 
year by all libraries responding to the 
ALA questionnaire. Before December 8, 
no libraries except in a few coastal cit- 
ies reported any reader interest in de- 
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fense measures. Since Pearl Harbor, 
there have been numerous requests for 
books on the armed forces and on home 
defense. Next to books about the war 
and world conditions, the greatest de- 
mand in 1941 has been for books on 
jobs and defense industry. The Cleve- 
land Public Library reports “an un- 
precedented increase in demands for 
Spanish and Portuguese grammars and 
books on Latin America. . . . Books on 
handicraft and hobbies have fallen off 
greatly.” With increased employment 
has come a decrease in the circulation of 
fiction and light reading, and an increase 
in demand for books dealing with “prac- 
tical problems and information.” As to 
trends in fiction tastes as compared with 
the last ten years, the libraries report 
that historical fiction, particularly novels 
with an American background, are by 
far the most popular. There has been 
a sharp drop in interest in “sophisticated 
sex novels,” and in psychological and 
proletarian fiction. 


Smith College School—The_ executive 
committee of the Smith College board 
of trustees has voted to continue the 
School of Social Work on that campus, 
following the report on an evaluation 
of the school by an impartial survey 
committee. The chief question at issue 
was whether Smith, which is primarily 
a liberal arts college, “could be justified 
in using its resources in a time of de- 
clining income for the support of a 
graduate school in fields other than the 
arts and sciences.” In the present emer- 
gency, Everett Kimball, the director, an- 
nounces that the school “expects to make 
its contribution in the field in which, 
according to all evidence we have gath- 
ered, there exists the greatest lack of 


workers, namely, psychiatric social 
work.” The possibility of seminars and 
short courses to speed the training of 
students and as “refresher courses” for 
professionals is being considered. 


Academic Freedom 


“statement of principles” which 

seeks to define “the appropriate 
boundaries of academic freedom” was 
recently adopted by the New York Civil 
Liberties Committee of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. In publishing the state- 
ment, the committee declares that, in its 
view, “educational progress is best as- 
sured if educators may investigate with- 
out restraint and may fully express the 
convictions they acquire.’ They add: 
“Of course, the teacher may not claim 
to be immune from responsibility for 
misconduct. If a teacher in fact abuses 
his educational position, he may not as- 
sert that academic freedom precludes 
disciplinary action.” The six principles 
are: 

1. The teacher’s freedom in investi- 
gation should be restricted only by the 
demands of his assigned teaching du- 
ties. 

2. The teacher’s freedom in present~ 
ing his own subject in the classroom or 
elsewhere should not be impaired, ex- 
cept in extraordinary cases by specific 
stipulation in advance... . 

3. As to controversial topics not with- 
in his own field of study, the teacher 
may not claim an absolute right to use 
his classroom as a forum for presenta- 
tion of his views. .. . 

4. The teacher, when he speaks or 
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writes outside the institution on subjects 
not within his own field of study, is 
entitled to precisely the same freedom 
and is subject to the same responsibility 
as attach to all other citizens. 

5... . no teacher should be dismissed 
or otherwise disciplined because of his 
beliefs, political activity, or membership 
in any lawful organization. . .. 

6. The contention that certain organ- 
izations impose obligations on their 
members inconsistent with their duties 
as teachers, is no ground for disciplin- 
ing them. If this contention is as all 
embracing as it is supposed to be, then 
the teachers’ conduct will produce 
grounds for disciplinary action; if not, 
the universality of the statement is open 
to such serious question that disciplinary 
action is not warranted on mere mem- 
bership alone. 


Scholars Protest— A group of 279 so- 
cial scientists from 74 colleges and uni- 
versities have protested to Governor 
Leon C. Phillips of Oklahoma against 
the current criminal syndicalism prose- 
cutions in that state. [See Survey Mid- 
monthly October 1941, page 296.] Point- 
ing to “those implications in the Okla- 
homa cases which strike directly at our 
work and our principles,” the social sci- 
entists state: “Many of the books upon 
which the convictions were based can be 
found in school and public libraries 
throughout the country. When appropri- 
ate, we assign them to our students and 
discuss them in our classes. The impor- 
tant point is not that we do these things, 
but that we must continue to do them if 
we are not to betray our trust to the 
youth of America.” The letter was 
drafted by a special subcommittee of the 
American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom, headed by Prof. 
Mitchell Franklin of Tulane Univer- 
sity. Other members of the subcom- 
mittee are Prof. Frederic A. Ogg of 
Wisconsin and Prof. Thomas S. Bar- 
clay of Stanford, president and vice- 
president of the American Political 
Science Association; Prof. Henry M. 
Burlage of North Carolina; Prof. Ralph 
A. Burns of Dartmouth; Prof. Robert 
E. Cushman of Cornell; Prof. Huntley 
Dupré of Kentucky. 


Inquiry Suspended— The Rapp-Cou- 
dert committee, established by the New 
York legislature in March 1940, to in- 
vestigate subversive activities in the New 
York City school system, suspended its 
inquiry on December 31, and dismissed 
the fifteen members of its staff. The 
committee has been responsible for dis- 
missal or suspension of about fifty 
teachers and clerks in the city colleges 
and public schools. The largest number 
affected was at the College of the City 
of New York, where at its hearings 
last spring the committee held that sixty 
members of the staff were communists. 
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Thus far, thirty-three teachers and 
clerks at CCNY have been suspended, 
seven dismissed after departmental 
trials, and others are awaiting trials. 
The inquiry linked the Teachers Union 
and the College Teachers Union, locals 
of the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFL), with communist leadership and 
activities. The charters of both locals 
were revoked by the federation after a 
nationwide referendum. The committee 
has issued an interim report on sub- 
versive activities among students in pub- 
lic highschools and colleges. “The evi- 
dence before us,” the committee states, 
“indicates that not over 3 percent of 
the students in City College and Brook- 
lyn College—where the problem is most 
acute—are directly or consciously in- 
volved in communist activities.” The 
committee estimates that “10 percent of 
the students in those two colleges have 
been drawn into accepting communist 
leadership,’ largely through “an elabo- 


rate system of conniving, masquerading, 
interlocking directorates, agitation, and 
propaganda.” 

The end of the Coudert hearings was 
hailed by the Committee for Defense of 
Public Education as removing “a real 
barrier to unity of all teachers in New 
York City, because teachers were split 
and intimidated by the committee.” 


Georgia Colleges—Ten of Georgia’s 
state colleges were dropped from the 
accredited list of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
when that body met at Louisville, Ky., 
on December 4. The reason was stated 
to be “unprecedented and unjustifiable 
political interference” by Governor Eu- 
gene Talmadge in educational matters. 
The action will be effective September 
1, 1942. It will not affect credits earned 
by students’prior to that date. The col- 
leges may apply for reinstatement on 
the accredited list at the 1942 meeting. 


Jobs and Workers 


TRI-PARTITE War Labor Board, 

representing organized labor, indus- 
try, and the public, will be appointed 
shortly by the President, following the 
recommendations of the group he called 
together in Washington immediately 
after the declarations of war. These 
representatives of employers, unions and 
government agreed that there shall be no 
strikes or lockouts during the war, that 
all disputes shall be settled peacefully, 
and that a War Labor Board is to serve 
as a court of final appeal in industrial re- 
lations controversies. The December 
conference, in which the labor group was 
led by John L. Lewis, left unsettled the 
thorny issue of the closed shop and 
changes in union status during the war. 
At this writing (December 30) the prin- 
ciples on which the recommendations and 
awards of the board will be based have 
not been formulated. For the first time 
since the split between the AFL and 
the CIO, five years ago, leaders of both 
factions are meeting with the Secretary 
of Labor to discuss common problems— 
in this instance, the size and make-up of 
the new board, and its methods of pro- 
cedure. 


Employer Views—A decision substan- 
tially broadening the rights of employers 
under the National Labor Relations Act 
was handed down by the Supreme Court 
of the United States on December 22. 
Voting 7 to 0, the Court ruled that the 
employer has the right to express his 
views with freedom on labor issues, so 
long as his statements are not designed 
to coerce his employes. In determining 
whether an employer’s course constitutes 
coercion, the Court stated that the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board “may look 
at what the company has said as well as 
what it has done.” The Court added: 
“Tf the total activities of an employer 
restrain or coerce his employes in their 
free choice, then those employes are en- 
titled to the protection of the act. And 
in determining whether a course of con- 
duct amounts to restraint or coercion, 
pressure exerted vocally by the employer 
may no more be disregarded than pres- 
sure exerted in other ways.” ‘The opin- 
ion was handed down in a case which 
was based on an NLRB order directing 
the Virginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany to “disestablish” an independent 
union of its workers as company domi- 
nated. The Court criticized the board’s 
decision, and remanded the case to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, with directions 
to return the case to the NLRB “for a 
redetermination of the issues in the light 
of this opinion.” 


Discrimination—In a statement adopted 
by its board of directors and forwarded 
to President Roosevelt, the National 
Federation of Settlements last week ex- 
pressed its concern with “existing dis- 
criminatory practices against all minority 
groups, particularly the Negro group, in 
the matter of opportunities in the army, 
navy, air and marine corps, and employ- 
ment in defense industries. . . . We de- 
sire to register a protest with you on all 
discrimination based on race, creed, or 
color, and it is the sense of this organi- 
zation that such practices should be 
abolished and all citizens accorded all 
rights as guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

Heartening progress toward fair em- 
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ployment practices in the navy yards was 
recently reported by Robert C. Weaver, 
chief of the Negro Employment and 
Training Branch of the Labor Division 
of OPM. According to findings of a 
survey made public by Mr. Weaver, 
Negro civilian employment in the navy 
yards increased by more than 100 per- 
cent in the year ending September 30, 
1941. On that date, 13,401 Negro 
technical, skilled, semi-skilled, and un- 
skilled workers were employed in the 
navy yards, as compared with 5,934 in 
September 1940. “Navy yards through- 
out the country,” Mr. Weaver said, “are 
hiring thousands of defense training grad- 
uates. ... These trainees ... are given 
credit for six months’ experience and are 
hired at starting wages of $4.72 to $5.12 
a day. ‘These youths are then upgraded 
as rapidly as possible into skilled mech- 
anics.” The greatest increase in Negro 
employment occurred at the Charlestown 


Against 


eee success in parole is steadily on 

the increase in New York State is 
indicated by three five-year studies of 
parole histories undertaken by the State 
Division of Parole. The studies cov- 
ered persons released on parole from 
state prisons in 1934, 1935, and 1936. 
Of those released in the earliest year, 
9.4 percent were returned to prison be- 
cause of the commission of new felonies, 
8.1 percent because of the commission 
of new misdemeanors. Of the 1935 
parolees only 8.5 percent committed new 
felonies within a five-year period; 7.1 
percent committed new misdemeanors. 
Among those released in 1936 the per- 
centage of felony convictions dropped to 
7.6 percent, misdemeanors remained at 
7.1 percent. 

Altogether 85 percent of the parolees 
of 1936 were not convicted of law in- 
fractions during the five years following 
their release. They included 65 percent 
who lived up to their parole agreements 
in full; 20 percent who were returned 
to prison by the Parole Board rather 
than by the courts in anticipation of a 
lapse into criminal ways. The median 
age of all persons paroled in 1936 was 
slightly over twenty-seven. 


Recreation— Correctional Recreation, 
new mimeographed periodical in the cor- 
rectional field, is published by the Re- 
gional Recreational Association of Cor- 
rectional Institutions. Through its new 
organ the association hopes to promote 
its platform: to improve recreational 
programs in correctional institutions to 
meet professional standards; to set up 
minimum standards of acceptable pro- 
grams for various institutions; to hold 
yearly conferences of all members en- 
gaged in recreational and allied work; 
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Navy Yard at Charlestown, S. C., and 
the Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va. 


Record and Report— The _ industrial 
relations section of the department of 
economics and social institutions, Prince- 
ton University, offers a third supplement 
to its annotated reading list, “Problems 
and Policies in Industrial Relations in a 
War Economy.” Price 25 cents from 
the university. .. . The employment of 
children in industrialized agriculture, 
and the need for federal legislation to 
regulate it, are discussed in “Children 
Who Work on the Nation’s Crops,” by 
Gertrude Folks Zimand. Price 10 cents 
from the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York... . 
The latest addition to The Reference 
Shelf of the H. W. Wilson Co., is a 
volume on “Federal Regulation of Labor 
Unions,” compiled by J. V. Garland. 286 
pp. Price $1.25. 


Crime 


to promote a spirit of mutual profes- 
sional cooperation and _ helpfulness 
through meetings, correspondence, and 
the like; to establish and maintain a 
national clearing house for all informa- 
tion relating to recreation in correction- 
al institutions; to publicize successful 
programs, research, surveys, and 
achievements of various institutions. 
Membership and subscription $1, from 
the association’s treasurer, Herman K. 
Spector, Penitentiary of the City of 
New York, Rikers Island, N. Y. 


Thought and Theory— The _ biggest 
yearbook ever published by the Nation- 
al Probation Association in its thirty- 
four years of existence came off the 
press last month, one hundred years 
after the “invention” of probation by 
John Augustus, Boston shoemaker. [See 
Survey Midmonthly, June 1941, page 183 
and 192.] The 500-page volume includes 
papers by Thomas E. Dewey, New 
York’s “gang-busting” district attorney; 
Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of so- 
cial philosophy of the New York School 
of Social Work; Miriam Van Waters, 
superintendent of the Reformatory for 
Women, Framingham, Mass.; Sheldon 
Glueck of the Harvard University Law 
School; Marietta Stevenson, assistant 
director of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, and others. Crime pre- 
vention, the theme of the book, is dis- 
cussed from various angles: the effects 
of existing methods on children, women, 
the democratic process, the future. Most 
of the papers begin with a consideration 
of probation, but expand in range to 
include the broader relationships of 
crime and society, the reciprocal effects 
of the one upon the other. Through the 
whole runs testimony to the essential 
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worth of the individual and the im- 
portance of developing a system of crime 
prevention and treatment which involves | 
a recognition of this worth. This is 
epitomized by a statement by Professor 
Lindeman: “Faith is the lever without — 
which action is desultory, fitful, and 
lacking in persistency. If we once come 
to believe that our situation is man- 
ageable, appropriate action is sure to 
follow.” Price $1.25 in paper, $1.75 in 
cloth, from the association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York. 


1941 Laws—In nearly every one of the 
forty-three states which held legislative 
sessions during the past year laws have 
been enacted affecting probation, parole, 
or the Juvenile Courts. Four states— 
Indiana, Maryland, Oklahoma, West 
Virginia—raised the age limit of Ju- 
venile Court jurisdiction. One state, 
Connecticut, established its first state 
Juvenile Court. Another, North Caro- 
lina, provided for the establishment of 
Domestic Relations Courts in two of 
its counties. 

California became the first state to 
enact a Youth Correction Authority Act 
modeled after the model Youth Correc- 
tion Authority statute drawn up by the 
American Law Institute. [See “Youth 
Justice,” by Curtis Bok, Survey Graphic 
June 1940 and “Treating Youth Crime” 
by Charles L. Chute, Survey Mid- 
monthly, October 1940.] The California 
act varies from the model in a few re- 
spects, the most outstanding being a 
provision excepting youths on probation 
from the jurisdiction of the newly estab- 
lished Youth Correction Authority. The 
California authority consists of three 
members appointed by the governor. For 
the next two years its powers of ac- 
cepting from the courts for treatment 
youths under twenty-three years of age 
convicted of crime are permissive. From 
January 1, 1944 these powers will be 
mandatory. Exceptions are youths sen- 
tenced to death, life imprisonment, im- 
prisonment for ninety days or less. 

Three states—Florida, South Caro- 
lina, Wyoming—created state adminis- 
tered adult probation and parole sys- 
tems. The Florida statute puts into ef- 
fect provisions embodied in a constitu- 
tional amendment adopted the previous 
year. Under the law a parole commis- 
sion is created, the three members ap- 
pointed from a list compiled by an ex- 
amining group of five penologists. Flor- 
ida thus becomes the first state to pro- 
vide for the selection of a parole com- 
mission on a merit basis. In Pennsyl- 
vania, where a hard fight was put up to 
bring a newly created Board of Parole 
within the orbit of civil service, the 
board itself escaped, but all its appoint- 
ments except its secretary must be made 
from lists compiled after free competi- 
tive examinations. 
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Many people view as a step back- 
wards a new Illinois law eliminating 
former legal provisions forbidding the 
‘courts to set fixed sentences. Now the 
courts can make “advisory recommenda- 
tions’ of the minimum and maximum 
‘terms of imprisonment which become 
mandatory if others suggested by fom 
members of the new Division of Cor- 
rections of the Department of Public 
Safety do not have the written approval 
of the department’s director. Thus, ob- 
serves the Chicago Crime Commission, 
the judges are now permitted to set 
“determinate” sentences within the lim- 
its of “the so-called present indetermi- 
nate sentence law.” 


About the Blind 


NV ORK on defense orders for the 
federal government has enabled 
several hundred blind persons to be 
dropped from the relief rolls and has 
kept hundreds of others from being 
added to the rolls, according to an- 
nouncement made last month at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind held in New York. 

“Fifty-four workshops for the blind 
in twenty-seven states are participating 
in government orders allocated by Na- 
tional Industries for the Blind, an af- 
filiate of the foundation,’ reported the 
} foundation’s president, M. C. Migel. 
“Brooms, mops, deck swabs, mattresses, 
cocoa mats, pillow cases, whiskbrooms, 
mailing bags, mop handles, and nib-link 
mats are among the articles bought by 
the government from the workshops.” 
Some 2,219 blind persons were employed 
on these orders, among them 600 who 
are engaged in productive work for the 
first time. 

Mr. Migel also reported that the 
foundation has been expanding that part 
of its program devoted to the promotion 
of progressive education and_ special 
methods of teaching in schools and class- 
es for the sightless. Three projects al- 
ready under way are the dramatic arts 
project, the Talking Book education 
project, the teaching model project. 

The dramatic arts project, made pos- 
sible through a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, has sent three pro- 
fessional coaches to eleven schools for 
the blind to demonstrate what can be 
accomplished in the way of imparting 
poise and self-confidence to the students 
through the use of dramatics, and to 
train teachers to carry on this work as 
a part of the regular curriculum of the 
school. Because of the success of the 
demonstration, the association recom- 
mends that all schools for the blind in- 
clude work in dramatics as one of the 
important parts of the general training. 
To this end the association is establish- 
ing a small braille library of plays and 
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prompt books suitable for use in schools 
for the blind. 

The Talking Book education project 
is designed to work out a system where- 
by braille books and Talking Books may 
be made to supplement each other in 
the most satisfactory way. A recent 
study financed by a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation, disclosed the fact 
that Talking Books can be made an im- 
portant factor in the education of blind 
children, since they enable the pupils to 
cover a greater amount of reading mat- 
ter in a given time than does braille. 

In line with the general recognition 
that the use of models is an important 
step in the instruction of blind children, 
the foundation is now at work on a 
teaching model project designed to make 
available to schools for the blind with- 
out cost a carefully selected collection 
of models to be used for educational 
purposes. These models will represent 
outstanding buildings of ancient and 
modern times, miniature farms, factor- 
ies, and communities, all details made to 
scale. 


Frequency— More men than women 
go blind because of accidents and conse- 
quently blindness is more _ prevalent 
among men than women. Nevertheless, 
accidents cause only one sixth of the 
total incidence of blindness. These are 
some of the findings of the National 
Health Survey whose records on blind- 
ness have been published in a recent is- 
sue of Public Health Reports, weekly 
bulletin of the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice. Among others is the fact that 
blindness in both eyes is much more 
prevalent among Negroes than whites, 
the rates being respectively 146 and 76 
per 100,000. The affliction was also 
found to be more prevalent in cities 
under 100,000 than in large cities, in 
low income families than in other in- 
come groups. Two thirds of the blind 
were found in families with annual in- 
comes of less than $1,000. The over-all 
rate of incidence of blindness in both 
eyes was 83 per 100,000 persons. 


Progress— Trachoma incidence in II- 
linois has dropped from 1,624 reported 
cases in 1936 to 323 in 1940. Responsible 
for the spectacular decrease are the 
trachoma clinics which first began oper- 
ation in 1934 through the joint efforts 
of the Illinois Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, the State Department 
of Public Welfare, the Illinois Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, the WPA. The clinics, 
held regularly in five centers in the 
southern part of the state, serve patients 
from eighteen counties. 


Prevention— Industrial eye accidents 
and legislation to prevent causes of 
blindness were the two main concerns 
which ran through the biennial confer- 
ence of the National Society for the 


Prevention of Blindness held in New 
York last month. Both were recognized 
as problems intensified by the defense 
program, the first because greatly in- 
creased industrial activity increases the 
hazards of industrial accidents—20 per- 
cent of which are eye accidents—and the 
second because concentrations of troops 
or defense workers present the necessity 
for legislation to guard against com- 
municable diseases causing blindness. 
During the discussions on industrial ac- 
cidents, it was announced that the Na- 
tional Committee for the Conservation 
of Man Power in Industries had sent 
twenty-eight specialists to survey haz- 
ards in defense plants with the view of 
making recommendations to manage- 
ment for their correction. 

Among suggestions for legislative ac- 
tion was one for “adequate state laws” 
to prevent localities from withholding 
information on the prevalence of com- 
municable disease “because of some 
economic or social interest.” It was also 
suggested that more stringent restric- 
tions be imposed on the sale of drugs 
and cosmetics which may have destruc- 
tive effects on eye tissues. Other con- 
cerns which stimulated interest at the 
conference were the relationship be- 
tween blindness and nutrition, the dif- 
ficulties of providing care for partially 
sighted children in rural districts, the 
importance of training handicapped chil- 
dren for normal lives. Some 300 physi- 
cians, nurses, social workers, industrial 
hygienists attended the meeting. 


Professional 


Si months of experimentation with a 

public employment service for social 
workers in the West has produced con- 
vincing evidence that this type of facility 
for getting job and social worker to- 
gether is entirely feasible. Operating 
under the auspices of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, the Social Workers Place- 
ment Service opened up offices in San 
Francisco last July in the California De- 
partment of Employment. [See Survey 
Midmonthly, April 1941, page 127.] It 
was first conceived by an informal com- 
mittee of social workers who were dis- 
turbed at the haphazard method of fill- 
“ing and finding social work positions in 
the West. This group, with a few ad- 
ditions, now acts as advisory committee 
to the service which is supervised by a 
trained personnel worker. Although the 
supervisor has been responsible to the 
area supervisor of the California De- 
partment of Employment, the service is 
open to social workers and agencies in 
ten other western states. Recent fed- 
eralization of all state employment ser- 
vices may alter these interrelationships 
somewhat, and make more apparent the 
service’s place as a testing ground for 
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EDITH ABBOTT 


To think of the “Chicago school’ with- 
out the wise guidance and vital person- 
ality of Edith Abbott is difficult indeed. 
But from President Robert M. Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago comes the 
announcement: “Helen R. Wright, pro- 
fessor of social service administration, 
will succeed Edith Abbott, noted pioneer 
in the field, as dean of the School of 
Social Service Administration. Miss 
Abbott, who has been dean since the 
school was established in 1920, reaches 
age in 1942, and Miss 
Wright’s appointment becomes effective 
in the autumn of that year.” 

Miss Abbott’s association with social 
work education began in 1908 with the 
Chicago School of Civics from which 
developed the graduate school at the 
university. Her philosophy and_ her 


retirement 


the expansion of the U. S. Employment 
Service into professional fields. 

‘The service makes no attempt to evalu- 
ate applicants’ qualifications; it sees its 
main function as one of a clearing house 
to make information available to agencies 
and persons who need it. Minimum 
qualifications for registration include one 
of the following: preparation in any ac- 
credited school of social work; current 
registration as a social worker by the 
California Conference of Social Work; 
employment on salary for one year in a 
social work capacity. The service em- 
braces all types of social work and may 
one day be expanded to handle openings 
in related occupational fields as the com- 
mittee believes that this would consider- 
ably enhance the value of its work. 


Fellowship— A public welfare fellow- 
ship of $1,000 for the academic year 
1942-43 is again offered by the national 
Delta Gamma fraternity in honor of 
the public services of Grace Abbott, 
who was a member of Delta Gamma 
when she was a student at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

The fellowship is open to any woman 
graduate of an accredited American col- 
lege or university and may be used at 
any accredited school of social work, 
but it is restricted to candidates who 
have been employed in the public wel- 
fare service and who plan to return to 
it. The fellowship will be awarded in 
May, 1942, by a committee of Delta 
Gamma alumnae, chairman, Mrs. Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Washington, D. C. 

Applications should be filed not later 
than April 1, 1942. Any applicant who 
filed for the 1941-42 fellowship and who 
may wish to apply again should send 
for a second application form, but any 
material filed last year is still available 
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leadership are imposed indelibly on the 
social programs of this country. Her 
teaching has shaped the practice of 


social work everywhere. 


in the files of the committee. Blanks 
may be obtained from the corresponding 
secretary of the committee, Mrs. Flor- 
ence H. Blanchard, 2573 Van Dorn 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


In Print— “Experience with Sick Leave, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Group Life 
Insurance, and Retirement Allowance in 
Four Chicago Social Agencies,” by Ger- 
trude H. Henderson, is a summary of a 
field study recently submitted by Mrs. 
Henderson to the School of Social Servy- 
ice Administration, University of Chi- 
cago, as her thesis for an M.A. degree. 
Purpose of the study was to learn the 
cost of retirement and disability plans to 
social agencies and their employes. “The 
summary, which is available on request 
from the author, 2905 North Long Ave- 
nue, Chicago, presents an explanation of 
the methods of conducting the study, its 
findings and conclusions. It was found 
that the agencies spent an average of $3 
a year per employe to protect their staffs, 
that employes spend from $1.50 to $2 for 
self-protection. 


SW VB—Just a year older than the 
West’s public placement service, the 
Social Work Vocational Bureau, a pri- 
vate placement service located in the 
East, has also reported on its work. This 
agency began operation in July 1940 to 
take the place of the defunct Joint Vo- 
cational Service. Set up primarily by 
and for the case work branch of thé 
social work field, it had 1,312 individual 
members and 355 agency members at the 
end of its first year. Of the individual 
members 27 percent were students; 22 
percent were men, and 78 percent were 
women; 95 percent had some training in 
a school of social work. Individual 
members were representative of forty- 
four states: 57 percent came from the 


Middle Atlantic States; 20 percent from 
the Middlewest; 11 percent from New 
England; 7 percent from the South; 5 ~ 
percent from the Far West. The 959 
openings reported to the bureau during | 
the year were in 39 states. Interstate 
placements amounted to 60 percent of 
the total placements made during the ~ 
year, attesting somewhat vividly to the 
mobility of social workers. 


For Group Workers—While social 
workers of the Far West have turned 
to the public employment service to fill 
their need for an over-all placement 
bureau, group workers in the East have 
found a, similar solution to the problem 
which has faced them since the closing 
of the Joint Vocational Service. During 
the past year the New York State Em- 
ployment Service has developed a service 
to group workers and group work 
agencies as an important phase of the 
work of its Professional Office. The 
service keeps no cumulative record file, 
as, like the Social Work Placement Sery- 
ice in the West, it functions only as a 
contact between job seekers and job 
hunters. Applications from non-residents 
of New York are accepted, provided the 
applicants have complete graduate train- 
ing in social group work. The service’s 
main difficulty has lain in a discrepancy 
between the types of group workers reg- 
istered and the types of openings re- 
ported. The greatest demand has been 
for young workers for the lesser posi- 
tions in group work agencies rather than 
for the persons qualified for more highly 
responsible positions .who are seeking 
new connections. 


Special Number—The Social Service 
Review saw the old year out last month 
with a special number dedicated to the 
fiftieth anniversary of the University of 
Chicago. Special feature of the issue are 
the papers presented at the university’s 
recent symposium on social welfare by 
such distinguished experts as Mabel 
Newcomer, Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Car- 
ter Goodrich, Helen Russell Wright, 
Jeannette Hanford, Edith Abbott, Ralph 
F. Fuchs. Also included are the regular 
editorial comments, book reviews, res- 
umes of public documents. Available on 
subscription from the university, Chicago. 


International—The proceedings of the 
joint meeting of chapters of the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers and 
the Canadian Association of “Social 
Workers held in Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, last September are now available 
in mimeographed form from the Buft- 
falo chapter of the AASW, 134 West 
Eagle Street, Buffalo, N. Y. The 200 
social workers who attended represented 
CASW chapters in the Canadian cities of 
Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
London, Windsor, and AASW chapters 
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in Cleveland, Ohio, Erie, Pa., Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Binghamton, and 
Elmira, all in New York. Although the 
Buffalo chapter was the host, the meet- 
ing was held on the Canadian side be- 
cause of the inconvenience to Canadians 
in getting back and forth across the 
border. 


The general theme of the conference 
was “Adapting Social Services—in the 
Present and the Future.” Subjects con- 
sidered by speakers and discussion groups 
were community organization, group 
work, family and child welfare, social 
action. Perhaps because at the time of 
the meeting the United States was not 
yet actively at war, there was apparent 
a definite difference in emphasis in the 
American and Canadian papers, the 
former tending to stress principles, the 
Jatter concrete experience. 


Voice Culture—Because the primary 
medium of relationship between client 
and social worker is speech, social work- 
ers in New York City are being offered 
an opportunity for speech improvement 
through clinic courses at the Vocational 
Adjustment Bureau. The classes are 
designed to enable the social worker not 
only to correct her own speech faults 
but to enable her to recognize defects in 
clients and to help guide them toward 
correction. 


Meetings—The Birth Control Federa- 
tion of America is holding its annual 
meeting in New York, January 28-30. 
. . . The nineteenth annual meeting of 
the American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion is to be held in Detroit, February 
19-21. The preliminary program is 
available on request from Dr. Helen P. 
Langner, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. ... The American Congress on 
Obstetrics and Gynecology will be held 
in St. Louis, April 6-10. Address in- 
quiries to the congress, 650 Rush Street, 
Chicago. 


With the Settlements 
188 help their neighbors in Great 


Britain, American settlements are 
collecting funds for the use of British 
settlements in blitzed areas. Children 
and adults of the neighborhoods, staff, 
group leaders, and board members are 
sharing in the giving. Hundreds of mem- 
bers already have made contributions, 
which are being transferred through the 
“Young America Wants to Help” cam- 
paign of the British War Relief So- 
ciety. 

The children of University Settle- 
ment, New York, set out in November 
to raise $600 for the purchase of an 
ambucycle to be used in England. When 
gifts from their friends, parents, and 
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neighbors had reached this sum, the 
settlement board of directors matched 
it, so that two ambucycles were pur- 
chased. University Settlement, the old- 
est in America, was founded two years 
after the establishment of London’s 
Toynbee Hall, the mother of all settle- 
ments. 


On the Move— Five settlements, after 
long existence in downtown areas which 
were fast becoming depopulated, have 
this fall opened new quarters nearer 
to centers needing their services. In 
most cases work with residents and 
schools in the new areas preceded re- 
location. 

In Cleveland, Hiram House has been 
finding its building, located for forty 
years on Orange Avenue, increasingly 
cut off from the members. As a result 
the settlement has sold its property and 
secured transitional quarters, a_ resi- 
dence, offices, and center for adult 
groups at 3054 Euclid Avenue, and a 
former bank building at 2201 Woodland 
Avenue, for activities in an area to 
which many of its members had moved. 
This temporary equipment is supple- 
mented by facilities in local schools, 
playgrounds, and a municipal bath 
house. Ten years ago, Hiram House 
began organizing community activities in 
homes and schools in an outlying area 
as a demonstration of what might be 
done cooperatively. Plans are to move 
eventually into this area. 

Woodland Center, Cleveland, several 
years ago sold its property to the new 
federal housing project. Many of its 
Negro neighbors, also displaced by the 
project, moved further out into the 
“Kingsbury Run” area which had no 
social resources. For two years the staff 
of the center has worked with the 
schools, businessmen, and residents in 
the new area, and carried on activities 
in improvised quarters. Now a former 
church has been remodelled and opened 
as the new center. 

Denison House, the College Settle- 
ment of Boston, after forty-eight years 
on Tyler Street, authorized a careful 
study of the radically changing neigh- 
borhood by an advisory committee of 
members of the board, the local Fed- 
eration of Settlements, and the Council 
of Social Agencies. As a result the set- 
tlement will relocate in the Roxbury- 
Dorchester area. One staff member will 
remain in the old area to help families 
of members make connections with other 
agencies. 

Neighborhood House, St. Louis, is 
opening a new center at 2901 Rauschen- 
bach as a “continued service to hun- 
dreds of its present members who have 
moved to that area and others who have 
responded to its experimental work dur- 
ing the last four months.” 


Flanner House, Indianapolis, after 


* employment relief. 


raising approximately $82,000 in a spe- 
cial drive for building funds, arranged 
with the City Park Board of Commis- 
sioners to build on land acquired by the 
Park Board. The Park Board will op- 
erate a playground on a portion of the 
land. Flanner House will continue its 
vocational education and employment 
services, its educational and recreational 
groups and children’s work, and will 
house facilities for the clinics maintain- 
ed and administered by the City Health 
Department. This venture is a demon- 
stration of how public and private agen- 
cies can work together to provide much 
needed services in a crowded area. 


Consumer Study— Some 250 women’s 
clubs in a hundred settlements through- 
out the country are studying the prices 
they pay for thirteen standard foods in 
common use in the household. More 
than 4,000 women are taking part in 
the study, which is sponsored by the 
consumers’ committee of the National 
Federation of Settlements, under the 
chairmanship of Helen Hall, headwork- 
er at’ Henry Street Settlement, New 
York. Each housewife keeps track of 
the weekly average price paid for a 
quart of milk, a certain grade of eggs, 
a certain kind of meat. At each meet- 
ing of the club these individual reports 
are compiled into schedules for the 
whole club. The chief purpose of the 
study is to stir up interest in watching 
qualities and grades of foods, as well 
as to compare price rises. Special aid in 
preparation of study material has been 
given by the consumer division of the 
Office of Price Administration. 


People and Things 


AV ETER almost fifty years of public 

life in the general field of welfare 
Frederick C. Croxton, who still calls 
Columbus, Ohio, home, has retired from 
active service. A farewell dinner re- 
cently was given in his honor by his as- 
sociates in the Bureau of Employment 
Security, Social Security Board. Because 
events have piled up rapidly in the past 
decade many younglings in public wel- 
fare work do not know, or have forgot- 
ten, that it was Mr. Croxton who formu- 
lated and directed the first program of 
federal participation in emergency un- 
This was the $300,- 
000,000 “loans to the states” program 
under the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration which was instituted in July 
1932: and terminated in June 1933 when 
the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration was set up. In framing the 
RFC program, Mr. Croxton was a 
pioneer if ever there was one. Under 
the stress of mounting need and under 
a great deal of pressure he set up a 
system that withstood political assaults 
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and held many a lesson in state-federal 
relationships from which the FERA was 
later to profit. 


Pine Tree State—Maine social workers 
are deploring the loss of two of their 
“best people,” Maude von P. Kemp, dis- 
trict supervisor of child welfare services, 
and John B. Dillencourt, executive sec- 
retary of the Bangor-Brewer Commun- 
ity Chest. Miss Kemp is now with the 
New York School of Social Work super- 
vising students doing field work with the 
Westchester County, N. Y., Department 
of Child Welfare. Mr. Dillencourt 
is one of the field staff of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. Newcomers to 
the Pine Tree State include: Jean Lee, 
daughter of the late Porter Lee, who 
has left the New York State Charities 
Aid Association to go to the Children’s 
Service Bureau of Portland; Dr. M. 
Eleanor Blish, recently engaged in special 
studies for the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
who has been appointed director of ma- 
ternal and child health in the State 
Bureau of Health. 


Health Workers— Katharine Faville, 
director of the Henry Street Visiting 
Nurse Service, New York, recently was 
appointed consultant on recruitment to 
the subcommittee on nursing of the 
Health and Medical Committee, Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
Miss Faville is also serving as chairman 
of the committee on recruitment of stu- 
dent nurses of the Nursing Council on 
National Defense. ... This month Ruth 
Houlton, for the past six years associate 
director of the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, takes over 
duties as general director, succeeding 
Dorothy Deming, resigned. . . . Florence 
I. Mosher, - formerly medical social 
worker at the Babies Hospital, New 
York City, recently received a_provi- 
sional appointment as senior medical so- 
cial worker in the cardiac bureau of the 
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New York State Department of Health. 

. . New medical social work consultant 
at the Crippled Children’s Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School, is 
Irna Garner, formerly supervising medi- 
cal social worker of the Los Angeles 
County Health Department. 


Independent—The Pasadena branch of 
the Los Angeles Child Guidance Clinic 
has undertaken to walk alone, and on 
January 1! stepped out as a separate 
agency affliated with the Pasadena 
Community Chest. Dr. Arthur Timme, 
psychiatrist, is director of the clinic; 
Esther Heath, director of social work. 


Educators— A program for the training 
of medical social workers being inaug- 
urated at the Graduate School of Social 
Work, University of Washington, during 
the present winter quarter has been de- 
veloped by Grace B. Ferguson, former 
director of the Graduate Division of 
Social Work, University of Iowa. Miss 
Ferguson has been with the University 
of Washington since September. Other 
faculty members who were new at Wash- 
ington last fall are: G. Eleanor Kimble, 
general supervisor of field work, for- 
merly director of the School of Social 
Work at the University of Denver. 
Clyde Pritchard, supervisor of theses, 
formerly director of child welfare serv- 
ices in Idaho; Dr. Douglas Orv, lecturer 
in psychiatric social work, until recently 
with the Menninger Clinic, Topeka, 
Kans. and well-known as co-author with 
Mrs. Orr of “Health Insurance with 
Medical Care: The British Experience.” 


Public Service—Joseph P. Tufts who 
went to Washington last spring to organ- 
ize the fair rent program in the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, is now chief of the defense hous- 
ing branch in the labor division of the 
Office of Production Management. Mr. 
Tufts also serves as a member of OPM’s 
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Newcomer this month to the staff of 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 
is Lyman S. Ford who has left “the 
field” for New York to become secre- 
tary of CCC’s new committee on the 
organization and administration of 
Councils of Social Agencies. Mr. Ford 
was one of “Charlie Stillman’s boys” 
at the Ohio State University School of 
Social Service Administration. His 
“work history” includes two years as 
publicity director of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Community Fund and Council, 
five as executive of the Kansas City, 
Kans., Community Chest Association 


and, most recently, four as executive of 
the Evanston, Ill., Community Chest 
and Council. 


Housing Priorities Section and of the 
OPM Labor Supply Committee. Be- 
fore going to Washington he was di- 
rector of the Pittsburgh Housing As- 
sociation. .. . John J. Corson, until re- 
cently director of the Bureau of Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance, Social Security 
Board, last month was named director 
of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
In his new position Mr. Corson is re- 
sponsible for the operation of the United 
States Employment Service, which recent- 
ly has been given broader functions as a 
part of the defense program. (See page 
15.) Ewan Clague, former director of 
the Bureau of Employment Security is 
now associate director, concerned primar- 
ily with the unemployment compensa- 
tion functions of the bureau and the de- 
velopment of ways and means of improy- 
ing and extending the present unemploy- 
ment compensation system. Acting di- 
rector of the Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance is Oscar C. Pogge, 
former assistant director... . The New 
York State Employment Service has a 
new employment counselor to juniors in 
Evelyn Zeiler, for the past three years 
vocational adviser in the department of 
blind and crippled of the Brooklyn Bur- 
eau of Charities. Succeeding Miss Zeiler 
at the Brooklyn agency is Marcia W. A. 
Dane, former program director of the 
Fourth Place Community Chapel, Brook- 
lyn. 


In Settlements—The Neighborhood 
House, Washington, Pa., has as its new 
headworker Harold Meyette, formerly 
of the staff of the East End Neighbor- 
hood. House, Cleveland. . . . The new 
headworker at the Fuld Neighborhood 
House, Newark, N. J., Sophia Lauter- 
bach, last did social work in England. 
... Uncle Sam has deprived at least two 
settlements of staff members: Howard 
Gustafson, formerly of East End Neigh- 
borhood House, Cleveland, who has en- 
tered Camp Stromach for conscientious 
objectors at Manistee, Mich.; Gail Han- 
sis, boy’s worker at Southwark Neigh- 
borhood House, Philadelphia, who has 


left for military service. 


Changes—The New York School of 
Social Work has lost to Pasadena its sec- 
retary of admissions, Mary Bray Spence, 
who has been made executive secretary 
of the newly organized Family Service 
Society in the California city. The new 
society is the outgrowth of a survey 
made in 1937 by Prof. Edwin A. Cot- 
trell of Stanford University and is the 
result of four years of careful study and 
planning by the Council of Social Agen- 
cies and the Community Chest. 

Maurice Karpf is the new executive di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Federation of 
Jewish Welfare Organizations succeed- 
ing Charles I» Schottland who resigned 
last spring to go to the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. For several years Dr. Karpf 
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was director of the Chicago Jewish So- 
cial Service Bureau, leaving that post in 
1925 to organize and direct the Gradu- 
ate School of Jewish Social Work in 
New York. ... Merton J. Trast is the 
new executive director of the Delaware 
State Board of Charities. He comes 
from Lincoln, Nebr., where he was the 
executive of the Social Welfare Society. 


No Rest Now—Clarence King of the 
New York School of Social Work, who 
had expected to spend his “quarter off” 
in a leisurely trailer trip through the 
south, has signed up instead for full time 
as executive director of the Civilian De- 
fense Volunteer Offices of Greater New 
York. . . . Another New York social 
worker who could not stay idle in these 
critical times is Edith Shatto King, who 
several months ago announced her retire- 
ment from the Welfare Council of New 
York City where she was director of in- 
formation services and of the Social Serv- 
ice Exchange. This month Mrs. King 
begins full time work as consultant on 
volunteer programs for hospitals on the 
staff of New York’s United. Hospital 
Fund. For the past few months she 
has been serving in this capacity on a 
part time basis while using the other 
“part” of her time as director of the 
course for provisionals for the local 
Junior League. 


On the Mend—The friends everywhere 
of Caroline Bedford of St. Louis will 
be glad to hear that she is recovering 
from a recent automobile accident which 
cost her a hand. 


Vircinta M. Murray, for nearly 
twenty years director of the Travelers 
Aid Society of New York, died on De- 
cember 23 after a brief illness. Although 
long identified with travelers aid work, 
Miss Murray was a national figure in 
the field of delinquency to which she 
was drawn by six years experience as 
a court reporter in Dayton’s first Juve- 
nile Court. For five years she was chief 
probation officer of the Children’s Court 
in Columbus, Ohio. She organized and 
directed the women’s division of the De- 
troit police department and. aided in 
establishing similar activities in Cleve- 
land, New Haven, Atlanta, and San 
Diego. She organized and for a: time 
directed the women’s division of the Bu- 
reau of Crime Prevention, now the 
Juvenile Aid Bureau, in the New York 
Police Department. 

During the first World War, Miss 
Murray was ‘supervisor of work for 
women and girls in the War Depart- 
ment’s commission for training camp 
activities. Always interested in soldiers 
and sailors she was actively engaged, up 
to the time she was stricken, in develop- 
ing facilities for serving them through 
the USO program. 
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Readers Write 


A Tribute 


To THE Epiror: The public social sery- 
ices of Oklahoma lost a staunch, cour- 
ageous friend last September when H. 
M. Curnutt, president pro-tempore of 
the state senate, died of injuries re- 
ceived in a highway accident. 

Senator Curnutt was largely responsi- 
ble for the successful passage of meas- 
ures for financing welfare services and 
other important legislation relative to the 
Department of Public Welfare during 
the last three sessions of the legislature. 
Although he had a reputation as a con- 
servative in the expenditure of public 
funds, he consistently stood for more ad- 
equate appropriations for administration 
and for more generous aid to the de- 
pendent children of the state. His quiet 
influence was responsible for the reem- 
ployment of several qualified social work- 
ers who were discharged from key posi- 
tions in the Department of Public Wel- 
fare in 1939 and for reorganization of 
the department in such a way that the 
state again became eligible for federal 
funds. He believed in social work and 
understood its place in public service. 

GraAcE BrowNING 
School of Social Service Administration 
University of Chicago 


Error and Apology 


To THE Eprror: In the article “Relief 
in These Times” in the November Sur- 
vey Midmonthly I was surprised to see 
a wholly inaccurate statement about re- 
lief in Milwaukee. At the end of a brief 
paragraph you say, “This city still clings 
to the commissary method of meeting 
the needs of its relief population. As 
commodities are the only form of relief, 
changes in prices are not immediately 
felt by the recipients.” 

Surely you know that commodities are 
not our only form of relief! This De- 
partment always has included rents in 
its budgets and has paid them regularly. 
For the sake of the record, I will add 
that our budgets also include payments 
for coal, fuel oil, ice, gas and electric 
bills, carfare and household furnishings, 
and clothing as needed. All medical needs 
of our clients are met promptly. 

I also would like to make it clear that 
although we supply the provision needs 
of many of our clients through the com- 
missary we are very much concerned 
with the price level. One third of our 
applicants for relief have some cash in- 
come—from WPA, private industry, and 
so on—but they need supplementary aid. 
We expect them to use their cash for the 
purchase of food. Naturally in determin- 


ing the amount of supplementation we 
must have some basis for determining 
how much cash must be used for the 
purchase of food for the various types 
of families and how much is left for 
other necessities. A third of our active 
case load likewise has some cash income 
but is receiving regular supplementary 
aid. The same policy is followed as with 
new applicants. BENJAMIN GLASSBERG 
Superintendent, Department of Public 
Assistance, Milwaukee County, Wis. 


The editors of Survey Midmonthly offer 
to Milwaukee County their regrets and 
apologies for errors of fact for which 
they have no excuse. Mr. Glassberg is 
right; we know and frequently have in- 
dicated in these pages that since the be- 
ginning of the depression Milwaukee has 
consistently maintained standards of re- 
lief as‘ adequate as those of any city in 
the country. 


Believable Social Workers 


To THE EpirTor: If your reading or your 
scouts haven’t yet brought it to your at- 
tention, let me say that ““A Pinch of Poi- 
son” by Frances and Richard Lockridge 
is worth a mention in the WMidmonthly 
as a mystery that, mirabile dictu, not 
only contains a couple of entirely believ- 
able social workers but also carries a 
good bit of interpretation on adoptions. 

The book deserves good marks for its 
characterization, its dialogue, and a 
soundly plotted mystery. A fair number 
of mysteries havé those qualities, but I 
can’t remember one that contains social 
workers who are also natural people. 
Does this mean that social work has ar- 
rived? 

The central corpus is a social worker 
much out of the ordinary in that she is a 
wealthy young volunteer trained, pre- 
sumably, at the New York School of 
Social Work. The head of her agency 
is a nice person; and Pamela North, 
wondrous day, turns out to be on the 
committee of the agency. 

Social worker friends of Mrs. North 
will get much joyful appreciation out of 
one line. Miss Crane, head of the 
agency, is telling of a worker recently 
fired. She has gone to another agency 
which, says Miss Crane, hesitating for 
the exact phrase, “doesn’t have quite our 
standards.” Mrs. North leans over to 
explain to the police lieutenant, “You 
know, like the movie one. They don’t 
keep any records.” (Italics Mrs. North’s. 
My quotation from memory and not 
exact.) 

The interpretation of good adoption 

(Continued on page 28) 
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procedures and principles is most effec- 
tive because it is an integral part of the 
plot. All told, the Lockridges have done 
a job that social workers should wel- 
come. 

St. Paul, Minn. Louis TowLrey 


Of course the Lockridges know that 
social workers are “also natural people,” 
for Mrs. Lockridge is a social worker 
herself, on the staff of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association. And of 
course she interprets “good adoption pro- 
cedures and principles” because in her 
daily job she practices them.—THE Epi- 
TORS. 


Problem and Proposal 


To rHe Epitor: At this critical time 
all trained and experienced persons 
should be utilized in the intensive prepa- 


ration for national defense. It would 
seem that this is being done. However, 
there is one group whose members 


possess qualifications and experience pe- 
culiarly fitting them for work with gov- 
ernment or privately operated civilian 
defense movements but who are being 
denied the opportunity to serve their 
country. These are trained executives 
and organizers, former salaried workers 
in privately supported organizations en- 
gaged in some phase of public welfare. 

In the past, the members of this group 
have been important factors in coordi- 
nating public action for social reform, 
for changes in legislation, for improve- 
ment in civic conditions, and many other 
similar undertakings. They are familiar 
with conditions throughout the country, 
they have a wide acquaintance with 
civic leaders in many states; they are 
able speakers, with experience in organ- 
ization methods and procedure. But 
they are wholly dependent for support 
upon their own efforts and must be com- 
pensated financially. 

Today all voluntarily supported or- 
ganizations are hard pressed for funds. 
The drain of high taxes upon private in- 
comes and business and the growing de- 
mand for funds for relief of war suf- 
ferers have drastically reduced organiza- 
tion incomes. Much as the trained 
worker is needed, the necessity for keep- 
ing down overhead expenses has resulted 
in putting a great deal of work into the 
hands of volunteers. 

With the doors of the majority of the 
privately supported organizations closed 
against them, these experienced workers 
turn to government controlled defense 
departments and bureaus. Again they 
meet defeat. They are told that all ap- 
pointments are made from civil service 
lists, a long drawn out procedure. Many 
are beyond the age limit for civil serv- 
ice examinations, though they are active 
in every respect. 

Must this useful, though compara- 
tively small, group of American citizens 
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be denied the opportunity to serve their 
country because of their economic handi- 
cap? Not necessarily. There is a solu- 
tion to the problem, provided that a suf- 
ficient number of persons recognize the 
asset these workers can be to the defense 
effort. The solution is financial subsidy. 
This is not an unusual suggestion; funds 
have been established to subsidize re- 
search workers, scientists, educators, 


writers, and many others. It would be a 
fine, patriotic gesture if persons of 
means, who for physical or other reasons. 
are unable to participate actively in the 
defense or war relief movements, would 
contribute to a modest fund to subsidize 
trained workers for service in behalf of 
their country. 

Maser Jacours EICHEL 
Georgetown, Conn. 


More Echoes from September 


To tHE Epriror: The Survey, through 
the publication of the Community Chest 
issue, has in my opinion performed an- 
other valuable service. To be able to 
place such material in the hands of 
workers and board members was most 
useful. 


Omaha, Neb. C. F. McNEIL 


To THE Epiror: I have the feeling that 
that issue broadened the understanding 
of the role of Community Chests in the 
social work field, and strengthened fur- 
ther: in the minds of the readers the 
idea that the Community Chest method 
is an example of democracy efficiently at 
work. I congratulate Survey Associates 
on the good material in that issue, and 
appreciate the service it was to us. 

Des Moines, Ia. CHartEs I. Mapison 


To THE EpirTor: I think the Community 
Chest issue was outstanding and I hope 
that it may be continued as an annual 
feature. I do think that more articles 
by prominent lay leaders known through- 
out the country would add considerable 
prestige. I was sorry that we could not 
afford to send copies to more key per- 
sons such as presidents of groups and 
organizations, clergymen, school princi- 
pals, government officials, etc. Such peo- 
ple are molders of public opinion and 
should have received it. 

Los Angeles, Calif. CorNELIA PLANK 


To THE Epiror: We circulated copies 
of the number to members of our speak- 
ers bureau. All of them stated that it 
was very helpful in broadening their 
general picture and understanding of 
the voluntary social welfare movement. 
From my own viewpoint I feel that the 
number was an outstanding success. It 
was comprehensive in that it covered all 
the major phases of voluntary social 
work and finances, it was very readable 
and the photographs and cartoons were 
well chosen. We hope you'll do it again. 

RayMonp FE, Baarts 
Greater Peoria, Ill. 


To THE Epiror: I am glad to see, as 
on the cover of the September issue of 
Survey Midmonthly, the use of the term 
“invention” in such a connection as Com- 


munity Chests and Councils. The wider 
spread our awareness that parliaments 
and port authorities, city managers, and 
community chests, are inventions (just as. 
much as sod-breaker plows and turbines 
and clocks, fire and wheels), and that 
one is as social as another, the greater 
our understanding of progress and our 
responsibility for it.... I kept saying to: 
myself, this is democracy at the grass. 
roots, this is what keeps America’s feet 
on the ground; then I turned and read 
the moving account of the Viennese 
bookkeeper and saw he saw it too. 

Y psilanti, Mich. Bertua G. BUELL. 


To tHe Eprror: I long have intended 
to write you about the effectiveness of 
the special Community Chest number. 
It was put into the hands of every so- 
licitor, committeeman, and worker in the 
campaign organization, as well as dis- 
tributed at large. From an executive's 
viewpoint it did more than anything else 
we have had to inform our own leaders 
and workers, as well as the public. In- 
deed it was an answer-to our prayers. 


Lincoln, Nebr. Louis W. Horne 


To THE Epiror: We distributed copies 
of the September Survey reprints to the 
workers in our general solicitation divi- 
sions. We believe that those who read 
the various articles (and I feel pretty 
sure most of them did) gained added 
insight into the philosophy, purposes, and 
procedures of Community Chests. My 
own impression of the number was dis- 
tinctly favorable. I hope you will do an- 
other one of these days. 

Roanoke, Va. THORNTON WILCOX 


To THE Epiror: The Community Chest 
issue of Survey Midmonthly was of 
definite value to our fall campaign. 
Every trustee of the Chest, and “key 
person” was given a copy, as were the 
executives of our agencies, and the ma- 
terial was discussed at subsequent meet- 
ings. I believe that we can state definite- 
ly that the issue was one of the con- 
tributing factors to the splendid spirit 
which prevailed throughout our cam- 
paign and to the increasing understand- 
ing of what Community Chests are and 
what they do. 

Plainfield, N. J. Ernest A, Litiey 
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Book Reviews 


What Every Citizen Should Know 


INTRODUCTION TO RESPONSIBLE CITI- 
ZENSHIP, by William E. Mosher, editor, and 
others. Holt. 887 pp. Price $3.25, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 

M&* AVERAGE MAN plays many 

roles and performs many tasks. 

Few will deny that one of his most 
important and responsible functions is 
his duties as citizen. However, candor 
compels the judgment that Mr. John Q. 
Citizen seldom spends much time or ex- 
ercises much intelligence in his capacity 
as citizen. He is content to let George 
P. (for petty) Politician do it. He is 
very vocal in condemning the results, 
but unwilling to do his necessary part to 
produce good government. ‘That he gets 
better government than he deserves is 
only because most politicians are fairly 
honest and not wholly incompetent, and 
many administrative officials are highly 
competent, intelligent public servants. 

The average man knows little about 
the structure and functioning of local, 
state, or national government. ‘This 
book will help him to understand the 
basic relations of government to social 
and economic life, particularly in the na- 
tional and international spheres. Part 
I, “Social Behavior,” by Douglas G. 
Haring, gives the sociological setting of 
government by discussing the nature of 
human nature and the basic factors in 
culture. Herman C. Beyle, in nine ex- 
cellent chapters on “Our Ways of Goy- 
ernance,’ describes the general struc- 
ture and functioning of our political 
system while James A. Ross, Jr., in nine 
chapters on “Economics for the Citizen,” 
shows how economic and political life 
are related. Part IV, ‘“Democacy—a 
Historical Appreciation” (ten chapters), 
by W. Freeman Galpin, Ralph V. Har- 
low, and W. E. Mosher, gives the de- 
velopmental background of democracy 
from Greece to the New Deal. In Part 
V, Mosher and Marguerite J. Fisher dis- 
cuss democracy, communism, and fascism. 
Mosher concludes with an _ excellent 
chapter, “Toward an Effective Democ- 
racy.” The appendix contains a list of 
“pressure” groups which purport to ad- 
vance the “public interest.” There are 
excellent discussion questions and _ bibli- 
ographies for each chapter. The style is 
clear and interesting; the entire book 
contains relatively little academic dry-as- 
dust writing. 

The book was prepared primarily for 
college students and is a fine example 
of how political science is being given a 
general sociological or integrated social 
science slant. The ordinary citizen who 
has been out of college for five years, or 
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who never went, will find in this book a 
wealth of material to help him become 
a more responsible citizen. If we are 
serious about making the world safe for 
democracy, we should devote some time 
to making ourselves safe for democracy 
and democracy productive of a decent 
life for ordinary human beings. Until 
Americans take their public and political 
responsibilities at least as seriously as 
they now pursue their individual eco- 


. nomic and recreational activities, democ- 


racy is in danger. ‘This responsibility 
cannot be borne entirely by school and 
college students. Mr. Average Citizen 
better get going, too. Reap Ban 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


The Nurse’s Ministry 


WHO IS MY PATIENT?, by Russell L. Dicks. 
Macmillan. 149 pp. Price $1.50, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 

HIS is preeminently a book for 
nurses who want to make of their 

work not merely a livelihood or a good 
technique, but a high calling or ministry. 
Doctors and ministers also will find a 
careful reading of it highly rewarding. 
Its most efficacious use will be in the 
classroom of a school of nursing as a 
textbook for young, inexperienced stud- 
ents. But it should be taken in small 
doses under the direction of a spiritu- 
ally-minded instructor who will use it 
simply as a basis for more extensive 
elaboration. 

Any nurse worthy of her high calling 
will find the reading and pondering of 
this book of great value whether she be 
on floor duty, “specialing,’ or working 
as a visiting nurse in the homes of her 
patients. This book should be a part of 
her armamentarium, for in addition to 
the subject matter, it contains well se- 
lected passages of scripture and prayers, 
appropriate to the needs of patients of 
all creeds. 

But the intelligent nurse requires 
equipment beyond printed prayers and 
scripture lists—she needs to understand 
the religious needs of the sick and to 
be able to determine what part of that 
need can be supplied by the clergyman 
and how she can cooperate with him and 
with the doctor as well as what she can 
do herself. 

Because of the close relationship be- 
tween patient and nurse, she will have 
opportunities given to no other, and her 
usefulness will depend upon her own 
enlightened spiritual equipment. One of 
the things most especially emphasized 
by way of preparation is the cultivation 
“of the art of listening.” The patient 
with a sense of guilt, anxiety, fear, or 
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doubt can most frequently find relief 
by being encouraged to talk. The proper 
technique for the encouragement and 
guidance in this talk and for the reas- 
surance which must follow it are out- 
lined in the book. 

The last chapter deals with the age- 
old question, “Why do the innocent suf- 
fer?” The author’s own philosophy is 
partially stated in these words—‘Life 
has but one purpose: to build souls for 
fellowship with God. Suffering is a 
chief instrument in that building. Like 
every instrument known to man it is 
misused and wasted. That is, much suf- 
fering serves no creative end. Some suf- 
fering pays its dividends at a much later 
date, so that to judge it during its acute 
stage would be unfortunate.” 

This chapter permits a glimpse of the 
author’s own ordeal of suffering from 
which his life work has stemmed. Thus 
we are able to understand why a man 
so young is so utterly dedicated to the 
service of the sick, and why he is in 
such deadly earnest in helping nurses 
and clergymen perform their ministry in 
the sick room. 

CHESTER C. MarsHatt, D.D. 
Director, Methodist Hospital 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Children in the Family 


THE PARENTS’ MANUAL: A GuibE To THE 
EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF YOUNG CHILDREN, 
by Anna W. M. Wolf, with a foreword by 
Dr. William Healy. Simon & Schuster. 331 pp. 
Erie $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, 
N spite of the number of books which 
have been written for parents, this one 

by Mrs. Anna Wolf is a welcome addi- 
tion. Although it includes most of the 
usual topics about young children (habits, 
discipline, play, friendships, sexuality), 
there is a fundamental approach to the 
discussions which makes the book some- 
what unique. The author is basicly con- 
cerned with what happens to. a child’s 
feelings about his parents and about him- 
self as he develops. Consideration is 
given throughout to the effect which a 
parent’s attitudes and his behavior will 
have on the child’s emerging personality. 
This basic point of view is presented in 
the introduction when she says: “Most 
parents do not need techniques for man- 
agement as much as they need experi- 
ences that create warm affection and mu- 
tual enjoyment. Only on such a basis 
can techniques begin to work.” 

There are several chapters devoted to 
topics not usually found in such books: 
brothers and sisters; the forgotten fath- 
er; problem parents. As these subjects 
suggest, the book is essentially a discus- 
sion of family life with an emphasis on 
human relationships. There is a very real- 
istic approach to problems of jealousy 
and friction in the family. Especially 
fine is the section analyzing the differ- 
ences in the home environment for each 
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child in the family. “In the same family 
there are not just one father and one 
mother, but as many fathers and moth- 
ers as there are children. Therefore, 
if parents are ever to understand the 
forces which have gone into the making 
of their sons and daughters, self-knowl- 
edge is the first and most imperative 
step.” 

Inevitably there are certain places in 
the book where some will want to take 
issue with the author, but these would 
be minor differences of opinion and de- 
cidedly unimportant in relation to the 
book as a whole. The clear, readable 
style will make this a valuable contribu- 
tion not only to parents but to social 
workers and teachers if they wish to 
gain a fundamental insight into the effect 
of family life on child development. 


Oakland, Calif. Lois HayDEN MEEK 


Scientists Open Their Doors 


SCIENCE IN PROGRESS, (Second series). By 
Ze W. Stadler,W ks We Went. jae Ree alton: 
Douglas Johnson, Alfred C. Lane, H. P. Rob- 
ertson, Carl D. Anderson, Duncan A. Mac- 
Innes, W. Beams, and J. C. Hunsaker; 
edited by George A. Baitsell. Yale University 
Press. 317 pp. Price $4. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCIENCES, 
(Second series). By Oystein Ore, Frank 
Schlesinger, Henry Margenau, John A. Timm, 
Chester R. Longwell, Lorande Loss Woodruff, 
Walter R. Miles, and John F. Fulton; edited 
by L. L. Woodruff. Yale University Press. 336 
pp. Price $3. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


HE extreme specializations which 

mark the advance of science yield 
the advantage of a high degree of mastery 
in many restricted areas—as expressed 
in that justly famous phrase as to our 
“knowing more and more about less and 
and less.” ‘The defect of this virtue lies, 
of course, in the opposite trend of ex- 
panding ignorance, through which each 
of us comes to know progressively less 
and less about more and more. It is 
gratifying—and. significant—that  scien- 
tists and professors have in recent years 
been discovering this annoying concomit- 
ant of the higher learning. And they 
have earnestly attempted to remedy the 
situation by getting leading specialists to 
tell the others what it is they are doing, 
what they are thinking about, and by 
setting themselves the task of surveying 
their own specialties in historical per- 
spective. ; 

The first of these books, edited by 
Professor Baitsell, is a collection of ten 
Sigma Xi lectures delivered in various 
parts of the country. It deals with the 
very forefront of current research—the 
experimental alteration of heredity, cos- 
mic rays, new ways of calculating the 
age of the earth, aeronautic research. 
These are not “popular” in any sense, 
but are directed to readers and listeners 
outside the speaker’s specialty in each 
case. 

The second of these books is based on 
public lectures at Yale University spon- 
sored by the Gamma Alpha chapter, and 
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each of the eight units deals with the 
history of a special science. Both can 
be commended for the high quality of the 
effort to share with others what these 
exceptional men are doing for the more 
abundant life. 
New York BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


Migrants 


AMERICA’S OWN REFUGEES, by Henry Hill 
Collins, Jr., Princeton University Press. 323 
Bp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, 
OR more than two years now the 

Tolan Committee (House of Repre- 
sentatives) investigating the interstate 
migration of destitute citizens has been 
holding hearings in various parts of the 

United States. The reports contain hun- 

dreds of stories of migrants and the 

gleanings of numerous local studies of 
migrants and migrancy. ‘There are by 
this time some twenty volumes, much 
more than any average reader has time 
for. Some day the Tolan reports will 
be regarded as valuable historic docu- 
ments. “Today they give the picture of 

a perplexing problem, not a new one by 

any means, but a growing and changing 

one. This book is made up largely of 
the human stories brought out in those 
hearings by a man who was there. 

The stories are about real people who 
go places for good reasons, but who 
seldom find what they seek. Every type 
of migrancy is considered. ‘The author 
has added a great deal of factual in- 
formation about the problem. I have 
not checked the many figures used, but 
they seem to be about correct, as good 
as most in this field where one quantita- 
tive guess is about as sound as another. 
Sources are not given and there is no 
bibliography, but these are not draw- 
backs in this kind of book. 

The book is an important addition to 
our literature on a problem which the 
author shows cannot be handled except 
on a national basis, not to throttle mi- 
grancy, but to guide it and to reduce 
some of the hazards. The author’s style 
is flowery at points, but this does not 
apply to the case stories or to his ex- 
amination of a problem which is going 
to be more of a challenge later than it 
has been, or is now. Nrts ANDERSON 
W orks Projects Administration 


Personal Experiences 


WOMEN IN CRIME, by Florence Monahan. 
With an introduction by Lewis E. Lawes. Ives 
Washburn. 306 pp. Price $2.75, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 

HE successful management of penal 
and correctional institutions is a 

highly individual and unteachable art. 
The talent for it must be discovered 
rather than trained, and there is no man- 
ual or technique available to an aspirant 
for the task who lacks courage, resource- 
fulness, the ability to make quick deci- 
sions, and a large humanity. 


This is amply illustrated in Miss 
Monahan’s book which is the record of 
her own personal experiences rather 
than, as the title suggests, a documen- 
tary thesis on criminology. . However, 
throughout the colorful and turbulent 
record she has managed to interpolate 
the best current opinion on most of the 
important phases of the problem so that 
the book as a whole should be enlighten- 
ing as well as entertaining to the gen- 
eral reading public. 

Miss Monahan is at her best in deal- 
ing with the varied types of the women 
and girls committed to her and in the 
description of her impromptu techniques 
in handling the many difficult problems 
and emergencies. 

In vindication of her stand against the 
political interferences and intrigues with 
which she has had to deal, Miss Mona- 
han “hews to the line and lets the chips 
fall where they may.” With categorical 
directness she attacks the personages re- 
sponsible and calls them by name. Here 
is a first class exposé which may later 
cause local repercussions. - 

The short and rather hasty conclusion 
is somewhat too optimistic for ready con- 
sumption. We cannot visualize handing 
the problem of the criminal over to the 
medical profession—even if medical sci- 
ence finally does discover all there is to 
know about glands. The complexity of 
the problem calls for the resources of all 
the social sciences and, in this record, 
Miss Monahan herself belies such casual 
optimism. ELIZABETH MUNGER 
Connecticut State Farm for Women 
Niantic 


Missouri Backgrounds 


A HISTORY OF POOR RELIEF LEGISLA- 
TION AND ADMINISTRATION IN MIS- 
SOURI, by Fern Boan. University of Chicago 
Press. 243 pp. Price $1.50, paper, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


ap ate University of Chicago deserves 

commendation fur sponsoring its ser- 
ies of state poor law studies. No one can 
see the turbulent nineteen ‘thirties in 
perspective or the present hodgepodge of 
transition without an understanding of 
state backgrounds. 

In this well documented and interest- 
ing volume, Fern Boan brings together 
factual information and interpretation 
of the development of the poor laws from 
the time unemployed individuals were 
“to be sold to the highest bidder for 
service over a period of months or in 
case of no bids to be whipped” to the 
relatively more humane programs of to- 
day. While the poor people in Missouri 
receive better care now than they did 
forty years ago, the present system is in- 
adequate. 

Like most states, Missouri followed 
the traditional patterns of local respon- 
sibility, restrictive residence provisions, 
and family responsibility, although some 
of its earlier poor laws were somewhat 
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nore liberal than the average. Even 
hough Missouri was the first state to 
ass a mother’s pension law and has as- 
umed initial leadership in other direc- 
ions, “its laws and judicial interpreta- 
ions have. been somewhat more liberal 
han its administration would indicate.” 
n other words, the laws themselves do 
ot tell the whole story: a $13 average 
reneral relief grant is hardly consistent 
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ency” in the current statutes. 

In addition to the descriptive and tabu- 
ar material, the volume includes a use- 
ul appendix section: a chronological list 
f Missouri laws relating fo the poor, the 
lates of the establishment of almshouses, 
list of judicial decisions, forty-five 
ounty “sketches,” and copies of inter- 
tate letters. The bibliography is some- 
vhat extensive, although it excludes a 
umber of pertinent Master’s theses and 
ther local studies made during the last 
ecade. 

Missouri social workers particularly 
vill want this book for their libraries; 
chools and students of welfare will wel- 
ome it and similar volumes for teaching 
nd reference purposes. 

BENJAMIN E. YOUNGDAHL 
Vashington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Picture 


OSSUM TROT—Ruvurat Community SourTu, 
by H. C. Nixon. University of Oklahoma Press. 
192 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 


(eS is a colorful, forthright treat- 
ment of just what the title implies. 
‘he author, well known for such other 
f his works as “Forty Acres and Steel 
Mules” and “Social Security for South- 
rn Farmers” and for his teaching and 
-cturing, in this new volume paints a 
icture more than he tells a story. There 
“motion in the picture, however. It is 
o still life. 

The style is casual, somewhat too self- 
mnscious: “These human documents 
nd others like them are the chief source 
f my story. I myself am a document. I 
rew up in the community... .” The 
uthor has a knack for putting things 
atly and with humor: “Sam Thrash, a 
legro sharecropper, anticipated the 
lew Deal’s spending theory by thirty 
2ars, for he said, “The eagle on the dol- 
ir means to let her fly, and that’s what 
does.’”’ And, “Paradoxically, our re- 
ion goes in stout for politics and leads 
1e nation in non-voting.” 
Mr. Nixon has a gift for being objec- 
ve. The latter half of the book is an 
<pansion of the picture of ‘Possum 
‘rot’ to the South and its place in the 
ation. The book tells of folklore, 
‘etches characters, is historical and geo- 
‘aphic in an unsystematic fashion, 
veaks of revivals, of “likker” drinking, 
nancy, country stores, of the exodus 
om thousands of Possum Trots, of soil 
-osion, the influx of tractors, the de- 
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vith the standard of “health and de- 


thronement of King Cotton, transition to 
diversified farming and manufacturing, 
the increase in tourist trade, growth in 
regional philosophy, and actual regional 
development. It is a readable book and 
enlightening. The illustrations are from 
photographs made largely by the Farm 
Security Administration. They, as the 
volume, are authentic. 

Morris R. MircHELy 
State Teachers College, Florence, Ala. 


For Staff Study 


PRINCIPLES OF CHILD CARE IN INSTI- 
TUTIONS: A Hanpzoox ror Starr Srtupy 
AnD Discussion, compiled by J. B. Ascham, 
chairman, Committee on Interpretation and 
Publication, The Ohio Committee on Children’s 
Institutions. 319 pp., Price $1 (paper), from the 
Pets Department of Public Welfare, Colum- 

66 HE institution of tomorrow will 

be recognized by the degree of 
skills it brings into its child-training 
program,” writes the committee in the 
introduction of this revised compilation 
of thirty-two lessons prepared by twenty- 
eight persons in professional and admin- 
istrative capacity in children’s institutions 
in Ohio. This handbook is designed for 
use in the in-service training of institu- 
tional foster parents whose educational 
background and understanding of child 
life is inadequate to meet all of the 
everyday problems of the child. 

This book should be of value not only 
to institutional foster parents who have 
little technical knowledge to accompany 
their experience in child care but also 
to those who are equipped with profes- 
sional training for their job. It may be 
adapted to the experience, the ability, 
and the needs of the members of a study 
group. 

Among the tools used for improve- 
ment of institutional personnel are 
supervision, general staff conferences, 
group conferences, institutes, case study, 
assigned reading, and special lectures. 
This book is rich in suggestions for its 
use in staff development programs in 
children’s institutions and contains a 
classified list of reading materials to sup- 
plement its content of history, organiza- 
tion, standards, nutrition, community as- 
pects, general child care, mental hygiene, 
and religion. JoHN E. Grier 
The Children’s Home, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Something to Do” 


HOME HANDICRAFTS FOR GIRLS, by Ruth 
M. and A. Neely Hall. Lippincott. 359 pp. 
Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

pe book will interest every teen age 

girl with an urge to do things. It is 
unusual to find a father and daughter 
collaborating on a book, and in this case 
it is a particularly fortunate circum- 
stance. The daughter has chosen things 
which she as a girl feels that other girls 
will enjoy doing, and the father’s mature 
judgment makes sure that they are prac- 
tical and workable. 


The material is interesting, clearly ex- 
plained, and profusely illustrated. The 
projects do not fall into the-use-of-old- 
scraps category but are worthwhile en- 
terprises from which the maker can ex- 
pect to achieve worthwhile and profes- 
sional appearing results. The variety is 
astonishing and includes things to wear, 
gifts to make, gardening both indoors 
and out, photography, parties, things to 
do for holidays, marionettes, and interior 
decorating. 

Some of the more ambitious projects, 
such as how to turn the cellar into a 
game room, might prove moderately cost- 
ly, but the result, to say nothing of the 
fun involved, would surely justify the 
expense. 

There are many good ideas for parties 
including the refreshments which a girl 
can make herself by following the re- 
cipes provided. These are basic rec- 
ipes which may be varied to produce 
quite an assortment of results, all of 
which sound delicious and not too dif- 
ficult. 

For the girl who becomes interested in 
further work along the lines suggested 
by this book, the authors have arranged 
a generous bibliography following each 
chapter, giving a wide selection of refer- 
ence material in each field. 

HannaH E. RHODES 
Hudson Guild, New York City 


Extra Curricular Programs 


GROUP ACTIVITIES IN COLLEGE AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, by Ruth Strang. 
Harper. 361 pp. Price $4, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 

6s— YEMOCRACY cannot be estab- 

lished by fiat; it cannot be bestowed 

by a benevolent despot. Democratic at- 
titudes need to be both ‘caught’ and 
taught. Upon education rests the re- 
sponsibility for making democracy live 
up to its name. The major part of this 
responsibility falls upon the shoulders of 
leaders of groups, for an understanding 
of human nature and a humane attitude 
toward others is acquired not only 
through books but through human asso- 
ciations.” This quotation from Dr. 
Strang’s fourth book of her series pre- 
senting the different phases of student 
personnel work reveals the significant 
philosophy and timeliness of her hand- 
book for all college and school adminis- 
trators, personnel officers and teachers 
of group work. The scholarly approach 
of the keen and experienced educator, 
the simplicity of organization, and the 
thorough treatment of every aspect of 
the program of group work make this 
volume a distinctive contribution to the 
field of education. 

In tracing the development of group 
activities and their values to the indi- 
vidual and society, the author presents a 
basic philosophy and psychology of edu- 
cation, particularly of counseling, that in- 
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Survey Midmonthly 
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New York 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, Yi 


MANUSCRIPTS EDITED AND TYPED. 
Years’ experience. Evelyn C. Campbell, 237 
East 20th Street, New York City. 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, 
3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 
ork, New York. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


WEARING APPAREL 


“SHOPPING AT MISS GOODMAN’S” is a 
decided boon in this rising market. She sells 
only those better dresses and coats (original 
models) far below usual mark-up. 474 7th 
Ave. (36th St.) LA 4-4013. 


WORKERS WANTED 


Wanted by the Children’s Division, Department 
of Public Welfare, Baltimore City: Case Work- 
ers. Requirements—graduation from college, 
one year graduate study in School of Social 
Work; two years’ experience in case work. 
7783 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TO INSTITUTIONAL SUPERINTENDENTS 
Boy Worker and Program Director ‘‘quite 
superior to any Boy Worker I know—accom- 
plished more in six months than any worker in 
20 years’’—“‘expert in every institutional activity” 
—‘‘he knows boys and boys like him’’, Available 
1942. 7784 Survey. 


Masters Degree Social Service (Male); Psychi- 
atric field work, six years’ experience field 
gireptor, case worker, student field super- 
visor. 785 Survey. 


Trained worker, college graduate, long, success- 
ful experience in organization, direction of 


boys’ work programs. Prefer challenging work 
requiring tact, originality and_ skill. 7782 
Survey. 
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spires confidence and assurance for the 
experienced leaders of groups as well as 
those new in the field. 

This book first offers a description of 
the nature of groups and the values which 
should result from a group work pro- 
gram. With this as a background the 
main body of the book presents effective 
procedures for attaining the greatest con- 
tribution of student activities which Dr. 
Strang says is made “to the three C’s 
of modern education—character, culture, 
and citizenship.” 

The usefulness of this volume is great- 
ly enhanced -by the arrangement of the 
Selected References which the author 
has given throughout the text in a most 
satisfactory way. The scope and chal- 
lenge of group work is emphasized great- 
ly by the last chapter on evaluation and 
also by the “Concluding Statements” and 
“Research Needed” paragraphs at the 
end of each chapter. Every collection 
of books on personnel should include 
“Group Activities in College and Second- 
ary School.” LeaH Boppie 
Dean of Students 
New Jersey State College for Women 


Texas Story 


MR. GEORGE’S JOINT, by Elizabeth Lee 
Wheaton. Dutton. 376 pp. Price $2.50, post- 
paid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

HE inauguration of an annual re- 
gional prize under auspices as im- 
peccable as The Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view and EK. P. Dutton Co., certainly 
raises hopes and bestows a blue ribbon 
acclaim in the field of regional literature. 

That the first winner is a realistic novel 

of Texas Negro life written by Elizabeth 

Wheaton of Texas City, who makes her 

debut as a novelist, is indeed significant. 

However, I feel the significance is tran- 

sitory not permanent — the sensational 

significance of the comet rather than 
that of a new star. 

One does not take this position because 
it is a novel of small town low-life, 
which might be regarded as “unrepre- 
sentative’ of Negro life. For it is 
painstakingly reported and doubtless is 
true enough to actual fact. This is 
said rather because in all the brawling 
intrigue, petty vice, bizarre happenings, 
and sordid humor, there is little of deep 
human significance and less of enlighten- 
ing social analysis. Why all this is or 
should be, is as much of a mystery at 
the end as at the beginning: like a hu- 
man rubbish heap, the denizens of Mr. 
George’s joint are just there—an aim- 
less, useless lot, a bit quaint and colorful, 
but unconnected with their social back- 
ground and just as unrepresentative as 
any detached, unexplained segment of so- 
ciety can possibly be. Other regional 
novels of this type, even with less 
meticulous reporting, have told us more 
of the human side of all this. So, like 
the photograph, this novel tells both too 


much and at the same time too littl 
raising the question as to the literar 
and cultural value of too much realisn 
Another serious question, not even sug 
gested, is that of whether the milieu re 
ported is more characteristically racial o 
local—for in spite of the implicit as 
sumption that what is presented is pe 
culiar to Negro life, there is the rea 
possibility that it is even more repre 
sentatively small town Texan. It mus 
never be overlooked that the Negro 
even in dialect, varies regionally, and i1 
addition to racial color and character 
reflects local types in basic manners an 
mores. Certainly as Negro portraiture 
this much heralded work will never com 
pete with fiction of deep social signifi 
cance like novels by Erskine Caldwel 
or William Faulkner or Wright’s “Na 
tive Son.” Avan Lock! 
Howard_ University, Washington, D. C 


Run of the Shelves 


HOUSING YEARBOOK—1941. Edited by Cole 
man Woodbury and Edmond H. Hoben. Na 
tional Association of Housing Officials. 406 pp 
Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Ine 


THIs annual sourcebook of informatior 
regarding programs and accomplish 
ments of public and private. housin; 
agencies follows the general outline o 
its predecessors, although this year it 1 
considerably longer. Over half the cur 
rent issue is given over to a uniforn 
presentation, insofar as possible, of of 
ficial reports of state and local agencies 
As usual the work of the federal agen 
cies is described by their respective ad 
ministrators, with a special section de. 
voted to defense housing which becam 
a major issue during the year. Report: 
from unofficial housing organizations 
from various of NAHO’s own commit 
tees, and from directors of housing 
agencies, national, state, and local, com 
plete this always welcome volume. 
UNDERSTANDING YOURSELF: Tue Mental 
HycrEene oF Personatity, by Ernest R. Groves 


Emerson. 279 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


A REVISION of earlier books by Dr 
Groves, the popularity of which is at- 
tested by the fact that this is its sixth 
printing. As its title suggests, it aims 
to help the individual understand him- 
self in the light of modern knowledge 
of the torces that shape personality. 
HOW TO INTERVIEW. ie Walter Van Dyke 
Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore. Harper. 


263 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Asso 
ciates, Inc. 


‘THE THIRD REVISION OF A WIDELY USED 
volume first published in 1931.. New 
material has been added and old mate- 
rial rearranged. General chapters on 
“First Principles’ and “Learning How 
to Interview” are followed by chapters 
on interviewing for educational and vo- 
cational counseling, employment and 
placement, case work, oral civil service 
examinations, and so on. The authors 
are well known psychologists. 
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